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Philofophical Tranfafions of the Royal Sociéty of London. For 
the Year 1795. Part I. 4to. t1s. Sewed. Elmfly. 1795. 


F the year 1795 has afforded little matter for the philofo- 
phers of the royal fociety, its committee has refolved, that 
at leaft there thal] not be wanting an appearance of bufinefs, 
—and that they, who might be tempted to complain of the 
meagre fare in the memoirs, fhiall be compenfated by the fu- 
perabundance of plates with which beth parts are enriched. 
Whether this mode of employing its finances is either fuitable 
to the nature of the inftitution, or juftifiable in philofophers, 
it is not our part to determine: fuperficial readers will cer- 
tainly be gratified; and many of the plates would be highly 
commended in a popular magazine. 

Art. I. The Croonian Lecture on Mufcular Motion. By 
Everard Home, Efq. F.R.S. 

[In our Review for laft March, we remarked that the ob- 
fervations on vifion, communicatéd to the royal fociety by 
Dr. Hofach, deferved particular attention. In this number 
they have met with it ;—and to the {kill and afliduity of Mr. 
Ramiden we are indebted for fome ingenious experiments, 
which may be confidered as decifive upon the quettion. The 
writer of this article, on converfing with Mr. Ramfden on 
the different ufes of the cryftalline humour, was naturally led 
to bring the rruth of his refle€tions to the decifive proof of 
experiments. Fortunately an opportunity foon offered :— 
it was neceflary to extract the cryftalline humour from the 
right eye of a patient, who very readily became the fubject 
of philofophical inquiry: and from fufficient trials the fact 
was alcertained, that ‘the eye, when deprived of its cryftalline 
humour, had a power of adjufting itfelf to different diftances, 
and that the range of. adjuftment of the imperfect eye, when 
the two eyes were made to fee! at nearly the fame focal di- 
ftance, exceeded that of the perfect eye;’ from which the 


-conclufion was drawn, ‘that the internal power of the eye, by 
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which it is adjufted to fee at different diftances, does not re- 
fide in the cryftalline lens.’ 

A new object of inquiry now arofe,—namely, to examine 
the change in the refraction of rays by any change in thie 
curve of the cornea, previoully trying by experiments whether 
the cornea admitted of a change or not. The latter experi- 
ment was tried on a fubject fit for the purpofe ; its elafticity 
was afcertained, and an important connection between the 
tendons of the four ftraight mufcles of the eye and the cornea 
was difcovered. 

Whilft thefe experiments were in hand, Mr. Ramfden was 
employed in conftructing an inftrument, by which the ftate of 
the cornea of a living perfon looking at objects at different 
diftances might be examined. With fuch an inftrument as 
might be expected from fo good an artift, the experiment 
was tried on the eyes of feveral perfons, who, fixing their 
faces fteadily, looked at objects at different diftances, whilft 
another perfon was obferving by means of the microfcope the 
various changes made _ in the cornea. The motion of the 
cornea was perfectly diftinct: ‘its furface remained in a line 
with the wire when the eye was adjufted to the diftant ob- 
ject, but projected confiderably beyond it, when adapted to 
the near one ; and the {pace through which it moved was fo 
great as readily to be meafured by magnifying the divifions 
upon a fcale ; and comparing them in this way we eftimated 
it at the Sooth part of an inch, a {pace diftin€tly feen in a 
microfcope magnifying thirty times.’ 

From thefe experiments the following conclufions are 


drawn— 


* ift, That the eye has a power of adjufting itfelf to different di- 
ftances when deprived of the cryftalline lens ; and therefore the 
fibrous and laminated ftruéture of that lens is not intended to alter 
its form, but to prevent reflections in the paffage of the rays through 
the furfaces of media of different denfities, and to corre& {pherical 
aberrasion. 

‘od, That the cornea is made up of laminz; that it is elaftic, 
and when firetched, is capable of being elongated +"; part of its 
diameter, contracting to its former length immediately upon being 
left to itfelf, 

‘3d, That the tendons of the four ftraight mufcles of the eye are 
continued on to the edge of the cornea, and terminate, or are in- 
ferted, in its external lamina; their action will therefore extend to 
the edge of the cornea: 

¢ 4th, That in changing the focus of the eye from feeing with 
par allel rays to : near diftnce, there isa vitible alteration produced 
in the figure of the cornea, rendering it more convex; and when 
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the tye is again adapted to parallel rays, the alteration by which the 
cornea is brought back to its former flate is equally vifible.’ P. 18. 


Some judicious obfervations follow on the ufe of the muf- 
cles. The ftate fitted for parallel rays, the writer obferves, is 
the effe&t of elafticity,—that for nearer diftances is the effect 
of mufcular action. 


* When the eye was intent upon the near objet, it required the 
attention to be conftantly kept up, or the object became indiftinét ; 
and if we looked at it beyond a certain time, the eye was fo much 
fatigued as to lofe it at intervals. This correfponds with other 
mufcular actions, for whenever mufcles are kept long in one ftate 
they begin to vibrate involuntarily. 

© Thefe circumftances explain what may be calleda coup d’eil, 
or the diftinétnefs with which an object is feen when the eye is 
firft fixed upon it. This arifes from the nice adjuftment produced 
by the mufcles when firft thrown into a¢tion, which they cannot 
keep up, being unable to remain long in the fame ftate; nor can 
they, after having been ufed for any time, return to this adjuftment 
with the fame exactnefs. 

‘ The change that takes place in the eye at an advanced period 
of life, by which it lofes its adjuftment to very near, and very diftant 
objects, does not arife from any defeé in the m ufcles, as might at 
firft be imagined, fince that would not account for the eye “being 
unable to fee with parallel rays; uor is there any obvious reafoa - 
why thefe muicles fhould lofe their powers, while others, which are 
not apparently fo ftrong, if we may judge by their effedts, retain 
their full aétion long after the eye has undergone this change. 

* This defect in the eye Iam led to believe is brought on by the 
cornea lofing its elafticity as we advance in life, neither contracting 
nor being elongated to its ufual extent, but remaining in a middle 
fiate.’  P. 21. 


Art. Il. The Bakerian Le&ture. Obfervations on the 
Theory of the Motion and Refiftance of Fluids; with a De- 
fcription of the Conftru€tion of Experiments, in order to ob- 
tain fome fundamental Principles. By the Rey. Samuel 
Vince, A. M. F. R.S, 

The difficulties attending the problem to determine the 
time of emptying a veflel filled with a fluid, by a given aper- 
ture, is well known to every perfon converiant with the ma- 
thematics. Different fuppofitions have been made for the 
velocity of the fluid at the aperture ; and repeated experiments 
have been tried to determine exactly the velocity at the vena 
contracta. As yet nothing fatisfactory has been determined ; 
and Mr. Vince has been well employed in making farther ex- 


periments, which, if they do not eftablifh any pofition, lead 
K2 the 
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the way to more exact inquiries. ‘The fact feems to be, that, 
from the form of the veffels, there is fuch a complication of 
motions in the different particles of the fluid at the aperture, 
that, allowing the velocity in-the perpendicular direétion to 
be equal to that acquired by a body falling down the height 
or half the height, there cannot be any confiftent theory 
formed for fo many contending particles. Perhaps Mr. 
Vince may improve his experiments by ufing conical veffels 
of confiderable depths, the aperture being at the end of the 
fruftum, to which a cylindrical tube of much greater length 
than any he has yet tried may be applied with great advantage. 
He may alfo attend more to the effet of water fpouting 
through different conical tubes,—and perhaps he may here- 
after find reafon to controvert his prefent notion, that the 
fault which he afcribes to our firft mathematicians, is ox ar- 
tificis fed artis. 

An ingenious method is given of comparing the preflure of 
a fluid upon: the bottom of a veffel with its whole weight at 
the time the fluid is running out ; and a machine is defcribed, 
by means of which the abfolute quantity of refiftance of bo- 
dies to fluids may be accurately determined, with the law of 
its variation under different degrees of velocity. The ma- 
chine is well contrived for the purpofe; and Mr. Vince pro- 
pofes to lay at a future opportunity the refult of his experi- 
- ments with it before the fociety. 

Art. II]. On the Nature and Conftruétion of the Sun and 
Fixed Stars. By William Herfchel, LL.D. F.R.S. 

The improvements made by Herfchet in our telefcopes, and 
his afliduity in ufing them, deferve the higheft encomiums: 
the conclufions which he draws from his own obfervations, 
muft be confidered as matters of conje€ture, on which philo- 
fophers will form very different opinions. It,is ufeful how- 
ever to have the conjectures of a man who has fo much bet- 
ter opportunities of viewing diftant objeéts than former aftro- 
nomers, or even than any of his contemporaries. In this paper 
he enumerates various opinions on the nature of the fun, with 
which moft of our readers are well acquainted,—and_ adds his 
own. The chief fact depending on his obfervations is this,— 
in the year 1779 there was a fpot in the fun large enough to 
be feen by.the naked eye, which, feen through a telefeope, ap- 
peared to be divided into two parts. The largeft was mea- 
fured on the 19th of April, and found to be 1” 8,06 in dia- 
meter, or more than thirty-one thoufand miles in length ; and 
the two; according to our aftronomer, extended over a {pace 
above fifty thoufand miles long. thins 

Hence the idea of a {pot being a volcanic production is on 


very good grounds rejected; and Dr. Herichelis of opinion _ 
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thé fpots are the parts of the difk which are feen with few or 
no clouds hanging over them,—that the fun has an atmofphere 
in which the matter of light is floating, which, when it is in 

eat maffes, will intercept entirely the view of the fun’s body, 
and, as it is lefs denfe, will afford better means of obferving the 
body. From the greater inequalities on the fun’s furface, the 
various appearances in the {pots are accounted for, and the 
writer’s opinion may be briefly f{ummed up in his own words— 


‘I fhall only point out, that according to the above theory, a 
dark fpot in the fun is a place in its atmofphere which happeris to 
be free from luminous decompofitions ; and that facule are, on 
the contrary, more copious mixtures of ‘fuch fluids as decompofe 
each other. The penumbra which attends the fpots, being gene- 
rally deprefied more or lefs to about half way between the folid 
body of the fun and the upper part of thofe regions in which lu- 
minous decompofitions take place, muft of courfe be fainter than 
other parts. No {pot favourable for taking meafures having lately 
been on the fun, I can only judge from former appearances, that 
the regions in which the luminous folar clouds are formed, adding 
thereto the elevation of the facula, cannot be lefs than 1843, nor 
much more than 2765 miles in depth. . It is true that in our atmo- 
{phere the extent of the clouds is limited to a very narrow compafs; 
but we ought rather to compare the folar ones to the luminous de- 
compofitions which take place in our aurora dorealis, or luminois 
arches, which extend much farther than the cloudy regions, The 
denfity of the luminous folar clouds, though very great, may not be 
exceedingly more fo than that of our aurora borealis. For, if we 
confides-what would be the brilliancy of a {pace two or three thou- 
fand miles deep, filled with fuch corrufcations as we fee now and 
then in our atmofphere, their apparent intenfity, when viewed at 
the diftance of the fun, might not be much inferior to that of the 
lucid folar fluid.’ P. 61. 


Our writer now gives us fome fcattered thoughts on the 
body of the fun, which he confiders to .be analogous to that 
of the planets and the fixéd ftars. The idea of a tremendous 
furnace is reje€ted, and confequently it may be as fitted for ha- 
bitation as the earth, on which we are doomed to exift. But 
the thoughts on the capability of the fun and flars to receive 
inhabitants are trite and of little importance: the fubjeét has 
been repeatedly treated ; and probably few perfons, who think 
at all, now entertain a doubt that the fame being who fitted 
the earth for its prefent inhabitants, can have fitted a race of 
beings to inhabit other worlds. 

Art. IV. An Account of the late Eruption of Mount 
Vefuvius. In a Letter from the Right Honourable Sir Wil- 
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liam Hamilton, K. B. F. R. S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
P.R. S. 

A perfon who has been fixty-eight times on the higheft 
point of Mount Vefuvius, has a right to be a little garrulous : 
and a long abfence from his native country may be a fufhicient 
plea for not a few inaccuracies in grammar and ftyle. ‘The 
great eruption in the year 1794 naturally excited the peculiar 
attention of this writer; and the chief facts, we may prefume, 
are defcribed with the greateft accuracy. Previous to the 
eruption, a thick vapour furrounded the mountain; the water 
of the great fountain at Torre del Greco began to decreafe ; 
fome of the wells in the town became dry, and it was ne- 
ceflary to lengthen the bucket ropes in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The atmofphere was obferved ‘ to be charged in 
excefs with the eleétric fluid;’ and on the 12th of June the 
fhock of an earthquake was felt at Naples, and places above 
thirty miles from Naples. On the 15th, foon after ten at 
night, another fhock, but not fo violent, ‘was felt, and foon 
after the dreadful eruption took place. Mafies of fmoke, 
flame, and afhes burft from different parts, attended with thun- 
dering noifes, of which no words can convey an adequate 
idea. Immenfe ftones were thrown out, fome of which were 
found to be ten feet high, and thirty feet in circumference. 
The eruption continued about ten days, being moft violent 
generally at the break of day, at noon and at midnight. ‘The 
torrent of lava, which deftroyed great part of the town of Torre 
del Greco, reached the fea about fix in the morning of the 
16th, into which it rufhed to the diftance of 626 feet; its 
depth under water being. 12 feet, its height above water the 
fame, and its breadth 1204 teet. The writer went in a boat 
to within an hundred yards of it on the next day, but was 
obliged to haften to the land, as the heat of the water began 
to melt the pitch on his boat. The lava over the cathedral in 
the town is upwards of forty feet in thicknefs. On the 18th 
the wind cleared away the thick cloud on the top of Vefuvius, 
and it appeared that great part of its crater had fallen in. 

In comparifon of the column of fmoke above the moun- 
tain, Vefuvius, though three thoufand fix hundred feet high, 
appeared very fmall, and the writer conjectures, that the 
height of the column could not be lefs than twenty-five miles. 
The damage to the country was produced not only by lava and 
aihes, but by great inundations from clouds breaking as they 
were brought by the attraction of the mountain near to its 
vortex. On the 30th our writer ventured to go up the moun- 
tain, but could not reach the top of the great crater, and was 


obliged to ufe the precaution of tying a doubled handkerchief 
over 
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over his mouth and noftrils, to prevent the fatal effects of the 
vitriolic fume. Immentfe chafms and new mountains had 
been produced during the eruption; and we can cafily be- 
lieve, that ‘ ten thoufand men, in as many years, could not 
make fuch an alteration on the face of Vefuvius, as has been 
made by nature in the fhort {pace of five hours.’ 

The darknefs occationed by the fall of the afhes, varied ac- 
cording to the prevailing winds. On the roth of June, the in- 
habitants of Caferta, 15 miles from Naples, were obliged to light 
candles at mid-day ; and on one day the darknefs extended to 
Beneventum, thirty miles from Vefuvius. In a few minutes 
the afhes floated to a great diftance ; for the town of Taranto, 
250 miles from Naples, was on the 18th involved in a thick 
cloud of them; and ftones, upwards of five pounds in weight, 
fell on the fifteenth in the territory of Sienna, above 250 miles 
from V ciuvius. 

Dreadful as this eruption was, the writer is of opinion 
that it was lefs violent than thofe of 1779 and 1631. From the 
minute defcription given of this, we may form a better idea 
of that deicribed by Pliny; and to afliit our comprehenfions, 
we are indebed to the Society for fome fuperb plates. On 
the probability of the fuccefs of any attempt to prevent the 


dreadful effects of thefe_ eruptions, our writer gives us this 
remark— 


¢ When we reflect how many parts of the earth already inhabit- 
ed have evidently been thrown up from the bottom of the fea by 
volcanic explofions, and the probability of there being a much 
greater portion under the fame predicament’as yet unexplored; the 
vain pretenfions of weak mortals to counteraét fuch great opera- 
tions, carried on furely for the wifeft purpofes by the beneficent 
author of nature, appear to me to be quite ridiculous,’ P. 110. 


Future ages may, perhaps, fee nothing at all ridiculous in 
the attempt; and the fums of money expended upon the pre- 
fent war by the different nations in Europe, might perhaps 
be employed to affift the ‘great operations of nature, juft as 
ufefully as finaller fums enable us to convert a bog and a fen 
jnto well cultivated fields and paftures. 

We were amufed with the authorities produced to aflure 
us of a fact, of which from other circum{tances no one could 
have the leaft doubt. ‘ Their Sicilian majefties were pleafed 
to tell me,’ (fays our writer) ‘ that the walls of their palace 
fhook, and the bells in their chambers tingled.’ We thould 
have wondered if this had not been the cafe, from the writer's 
account of the earthquake: but judging of monarchs by our 

‘own feelings, we confefs our doubts of the pleafure of their 
Sicilian majefties upon this occafion, 
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Art. V. New Obfervations in further Proof of the moun 
tainous Inequalities, Rotation, Atmofphere, and Twilight, 
of the Planet Venus. By John Jerome Schroeter, Efq: 

The experience of ages has taught us that there may be 
difputes, and very warm difputes, on fubjeéts with which the 
paffions and grofs interefls of mankind are little or not at all 
connected ; and it is a mark of our weaknefs, that even philo- 
fophers fhould at times make ufe ef language, which from their 
{uperior powers of reafoning was little to be expected. wo 
aftronomers amufe themfelves with contemplating the heavens; 
the magnitude and nature of one of the planets are objeéts 
of curiofity ; he who obferves the planet moft diligently, and 
with the beft inftruments, is the moft likely to impart to 
others the beft information. The greateft induftry with bad’ 
inftruments, or the beft inftruments with little induftry, may 
lead us aftray ; yet in a lucky moment, an obferver with fu- 
perior inftruments may dilcover a circumftance by which 
his reputation may be eftablifhed. We premife thefe reflec- 
tions, not to attribute any blame to either of the opponent aftro- 
nomers, Herfchei and Schroeter, but to lead them to exercife 
mutual candour towards each other. ‘The inftruments of 
Herfchel are confeffedly the firfl in the world, and his in- 
duftry is indifputable; but this induftry has been employed 
- on a variety of objects, in fweeping, as he calls it, the hea- 
vens with his immenfe reflectors: and though the inftruments 
of Schroeter are inferior in quality, yet if the powers which 
he employs are adequate to the objeét, the former aflrono- 
mer has no right to boa{t of his fuperior advantages Here we 
muft obferve, that, in refpe& to the prefent conteft, Dr. Her- 
{chel’s inflruments do net convey to us a proof of his ability 
to {peak decifively on the fubject ; becaufe the telefcope of 
Schroeter had fufficient powers for all the obfervations which 
either party has made upon the planet Venus. 

If we cannot, in this controverfy, allow any fuperior claims 
to Dr. Herfche! en account of his inftruments, it remaitrs to be 
confidered, whether he is f%perior to his opponent in point of 
induitry. The difpute is on thé planet Venus; and the in- 
duftry we are now {peaking of, rciates only to that planet. 
The data we have upon this fubject are found in the writings 
of the two aftronomers, from which it appears, that the number 
of obfervations made upon this planet by Dr. Herfchel, bears 
avery {mall proportion to the number of thofe made by his 
opponent. Confequently, in point of induftry, we muft ac- 
knowledge Mr. Schroeter to be the fuperior. It remains to be 
confidered, whether a lucky moment may not have given to 
Dr. Herfchel an opportunity of controverting with fuccefs all 


the pofitions of his antagonift. But this does not appear to 
a | | | have 
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have been the cafe. The appearances to one aftronomer at 
one time are no proof that there may not have been different 
appearances to another aftronomer at a different time. What 
is aflerted pofitively by one aftronomer as matter of obferva- 
tion, cannot be contradicted pofitively by another aftronomer, 
unlefs the latter fhould point out fome delufion in vifion, or 
attribute to his brother obferver a difhoneft motive, which a 
fubje€t of this kind is litt!e calculated to excite, 

Mr. Schroeter then feems to have fome grounds for his com- 
plaints againft our aftronomer, and he is evidently hurt at the 
reflections caft upon his obfervations. He hints with feel- 
ing, ‘that there is no fuch thing as a monopoly of difcovery ;" 
and we mutt obferve too, that aftronomy, in common ‘with 
every other department in the republic of letters, does not 
admit of a dictator. We have in this paper a feries of obfer- 
vations upon Venus, by which an inequality in her enlighten- 
ed difc is aflerted‘pofitively to have been feen by different 
perfons through a telefcope; from which the writer infers, 
that there are mountainous inequalities in this planet, and that 
fhe has an atmofphere. His inferences it is not neceflary 
to confider, unlefs the fact is well afcertgined; and though 
thofe inequalities in the difc fhould never have been obferved 
by Herfchel, we cannot on this account refufe our affent to 
Schroeter’s reprefentations. It is probable that a greater appli- 
eation, on the part of our aftronomer, to this planet, may en- 
able us to account for the difference of opinion between him 
and his brother aftronomer ; and for this reafon we fhall defer 
our judgment on the inferences drawn by the writer of this 
paper, till the fubjeét is brought nearer to a conclufion. 

Art. VI. Experiments on the Nerves, particularly on their 
Re-produétion, and on the Spinal Marrow of living Animals. 
By Wiliiam Cruikthank, Efq. 

Thefe experiments were made on the par vagum and in- 
tercoftal, from which it appears, that the nerves are fufcep- 
tible of regeneration, and that refpiration is the prime mover 
of the anima] machine. 

Art. VII. An Experimental Inquiry concerning the Repro- 
duction of Nerves. By John Haighton, M. D. 

We aflerted in the lait article, that the experiments defcribed 
in it appeared to proye that the nerves are fufceptible of regene- 
ration; this potition is very juftly called in queftion by the 
writer of the paper now before us, who confiders that anatomy 
cannot {peak decifively upon this fubje&, and that recourfe 
mutt be had to other proceffes of reafoning. ‘ From phyfio- 
logy we learn,’ fays he, ‘ that if the aétion of a nerve be fuf- 
pended by a divifion of it, and if that action be recovered in 
3 confequence 
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confequence of an union of its divided extremities, fuch me- 
dium of union muft poflefs the actions and properties of 
nerve.’ Hence he refolved to try fome experiments on the 
eighth pair of nerves, Thefe experiments were condu&ted 
very judicioufly : and we fhall give the account of the laft, the 
experimentum crucis, in Our writer’s own words— 


¢ Having the dog in my poffeflion upon which I divided the 
eighth pair of nerves nineteen months before, I cut through both 
of them now, in immediate fucceflion. The ufual fymptoms were 
immediately induced, and continued until the fecond day, when he 
died. 

* After death I carefully diffe&ted out thefe nerves, and have pre- 
ferved them as evidences of my fuccefs. I think I have now an- 
{wered the queftion [ propofed to myfelf, and can affirm that nerves 
are not only capable of being united when divided, but that the 
new formed fubftance is really and truly nerve, 

‘ I forbear to make any animadverfions on the experiments of 
thofe who have formed conclufions contrary to my own; to fuch 
I can only fay, that I fhall always confider myfelf highly honoured 
in having the opportunity of fhowing them the refult of my own 
experiments; and, as far as thefe will allow me, to convince by 
ocular demonftration, though I fhould fail to perfuade by argu- 
ment.’ P. 200. 


Art. VIII. The Croonian Le€&ture on Mufcular Motion, 
By Everard Home, Efq. F. R. S. 

The le€ture contains fome good remarks on the mufcles of 
hydatid animals, whence the writer goes to the confideration 
of the moft important ufes of the complex ftru€ture of 
mufcles. Lhe fubject admits of much deeper inveftigation, 
which it will moit probably meet with from the number of 
{cientific men who now turn their attention to this very ufe- 


ful part of philofophy. 


Meteorological Journal kept at the Apartments of the Royal 
Society, by Order of the Prefident and Council— 

For the whole year 1794.—Six’s thermometer §1,2—com- 
mon thermometer without §1,9—Wwithin 59,6—barometer 
29,91—hygrometer 66,8—rain 18,466. Having been ftruck 
with the little difference appearing between the mean height 
by Six’s and the common thermometers, we were naturally led 
to attend to their relative fituation for every day in the year; 
and in this examination we were the more {truck at the amaz- 
ing number of days in which the two thermometers agree, not 
only in round numbers, but in decimal places. ‘This {truck 
us the more, becaufe, during a confiderable time in which we 
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kept a journal with Six’s and the common thermometer both 
without doors, this remarkable coincidence feldom or never 


took place. 





A Letter to George Steevens, Efq. containing a Critical Exami- 
nation of the Papers of Shak/peare; publifhed by Mr. 

_ Samuel Ireland. To which are added, Extracts from 
Vortigern. By Fames Boaden, Efj. Author of Fontainville 
Forefi, Fe. Sve. 25. 6d. Martin and Bain. 1796. 


AMONG the phenomena of the literary trade in this the 

eighteenth century, the papers in queftion attract great 
notice. A forgery fo unprecedentedly bold impofed, from its 
very boldnefs, upon many eminent literary chara¢ters. The 
art and the extent of the deception were fuch, that few hefi- 
tated on the firft glance to believe from mere intrinfic evi- 
dence, as ‘they could not conceive what care and toil might 
have been exerted for years in hopes of a rich pecuniary har- 
veft. ‘The external evidence wags indeed deplorably bad :— 
never was a tale worfe contrived in its original ftate,—and 
the fubfequent variations completely falfified the whole. 

But though many minutia, contrived with fome ingenuity, 
blinded even the critical eye on a firft rapid infpeCtion of the 
papers,—though the prefence of the proprietor prevented 
queftions and difcuflions which muft have hurt his feelings, — 
yet calm unbiaffed refle€tion no fooner followed than the 
doubts far overbalanced the proofs. It was eafily conceived 
that an ingenious man, of no great poetic abilities, might forge 
the language (for innumerable are the clofe imitations of 
Shakfpeare which have appeared); and any unprincipled at~- 
torney, verfed in law hands and forms, 0 fupply the an- 
tiquated writing, and legal inftruments. Good wine indeed 
needs no buh ; and the forger’s own plays might have pleafed 
the public,—but papers, and unknown dramas, of Shakipeare! 
The {peculation might be worth ten thoufand pounds ! 

Mr Boaden’s advanced party of. arguments has been fol- 
lowed by the main army under generai Malone :—but fo 
weak is the enemy, that even Mr. Boaden’s light-horfe may 


put him to the rout. 


¢ Whena report firft went abroad, that Mr. Ireland, of Norfolk 
Street, had made a ditcovery fo important as the papers of Shak- 
{peare, the writer af theie fheets went to fee them, and was very 
politely allowed by their poffetior to hear him read them at leifure. 
In fome inftances credulity is no difgrace:—{trong enthufiafm is 


always eager to believe. 1 confefs, therefore, that, for fome time 
after 
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after I had feen them, I continued to think they might be genuine. 
They bore the character of the poet’s'writing—the paper appeared 
of fufficient age—the water-marks were earneftly difplayed, and 
the matter diligently applauded. Toa mind filled with the moft 
ardent love and the moft eager zeal, difarmed of cautien by the 
character too of the gentleman who difplayed them, it will not_be 
a’ fubject of fevere reproof, that the wifhed impreffion was made. 
I-remember, that I beheld the papers with the tremor of the pureft 
delight—touched the invaluable relics with reverential refpect, and 
deemed even exiftence dearer, as it gave me fo refined 'a fatisfac- 
tion. He, who has long combatted with the arts:of literary inrpof- 
ture, may fmile at the fimplicity of this avowal, although he fhould 
be unable to refufe his praife to the candour by which it has been’ 
dictated. 

¢ In what manner diftruft firft entered my mind, I think it un- 
neceflary to ftate, farther than that my doubts were accumulated 
from the reflection in my clofet upon circumftances recorded ; exa~ 
mining thofe facts {crupuloufly by the light of hiftory ; and apply- 
ing to things the rule of chronology, and to perfons the records of 
biography. I found myfelf.fpeedily entangled in perplexities, and 
at war with known events.—In few words, all of the knowledge I 
had received as undeniable, all of the faét I had relied on as true, 
was of neceflity to be: facrificed to the new creed of the recent dif- 
coveries. I went no more—and blufhed that innocently, for a 
fhort time, I had, in the fmall circle of my friends, allowed myfelf 
to aid the caufe of deception. The book is at length before the. 
public; and the very gentleman, who publifhed it, I truft will have 
no reafon to complain of the manner in which I purfue my .exa- 
minations.’ Pp. 1, | 


Mr. Boaden proceeds to obferve, that Mr. Ireland’s fon, 
Samuel Ireland, has probably been chriftened afrefh Samuel. 
William Henry Treland, in confequence of the. difcovery that 
a’ William Henry \reland faved Shakfpeare’s life: Setting the 
apoerypha afide, we doubt if ‘double names: were known 
among, the common people in England, in Shakfpeare’s time. 
The language of Shakfpeare is then-confidered, in contradic- 
tion to Mr. Ireland’s affertions and counterfeits. His ortho- 
graphy is afterwards refcued from that ponderous load of . 
needlefs confonants and vowels ‘under which Mr. Ireland has 
entombed him. And the following allufive ftory enlivens the 
critical detail— - 


>. 


‘ A collector of fcarce books once called upon a bookfeller, and 
told him, that he had lately bought at his fhop, a very rare volume, 
which he found by certain figns in the margin, had belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell, the Proteétor. The bookieller defired to fee the 
evidence alluded to, and was: fhewn the letters O. C. P. denofing, 

in 
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in the judgment of the buyer, Oliver Cromwell, Protef&tor. The 
tradefman, with much coclnefs, remarked, that his only aftonith- 
ment was, how the O fhould come there? for, as to the C and the 
P he wrote them himfelf upon the book, to fignify that it was— 
collated and found perfe&.’ Pp, 17. 


The tale is however incorrect, as that mark was peculiar to 
a noted colleétor. 

Mr. Boaden next prefents us with CoLLaTions and 
REMARKS— 


‘ The firft circumftance I think it neceffary to remark is, that 
diligent collation of the printed copies with the Lear juft publithed 
has enabled me to decide, that the writer of the manufcript at firft 
ufed only the 2d folio edition, with fuch modern impreffions, as he 
might chance to poffefs—although, in the courfe of the play, he ac- 
quires evidently a copy of Butter’s quarto, 1608, and ufes it with 
fo determined a preference over the folio, that he preferves its read- 
ings to the abfolute injury of the fenfe of the paffages. The folio 
1623 he does not appear to have feen. The firft proof which is 
offered, occurs in the bequeft of Lear to Gonerill, The words, 
which we find in the folio— 


“ and with champaines rich’d 
With plenteous rivers” — 


are in Mr. Ireland’s edition, and are not in the quarto. 

* The fecond inftance is in the following fcene, where by mif- 
take Cordelia is made to announce the approach of France and 
Burgundy in the folio inftead of Gloucefter, who had been fent to 
conduct them into the prefence. The quarto correéts this; but 
by the writer of Mr. Ireland's play, this book had not been then 
feen. Shakfpeare himfelf could never fo-grofsly err as to exhibit 
the modeft, the filent Cordelia, foremoft to announce the entrance 
of her own fuitors, 

* But when the tranfcriber of this play had feen the quarto, it is 
curious to remark the glaring abfurdity into which blind and un- 
difcerning confidence plunges him at whatever hazard. The exe- 
cration which Lear utters againft the ungrateful and favage Gone- 
till, is thus given in the 2d folio. 


“* Heare Nature, heare, deare goddeffe, heare ; 
Sufpend thy purpofe, if thou didft intend 

To make this creature fruitful: 

Into her wombe convey fterility, 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from h@r derogate body, never {pring 

A babe to honor her. If fhe mutt teeme 
Create her child of fpleene, that it may live 
And be a thwart difnatur’d to her, 
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Let it ftampe wrinkles in her brow of youth, 
With cadent teares fret channels in her cheekes, 
Turne all her mother’s paines and benefits 

To laughter, and contempt: that fhe may feele, 
How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is 

To havea thanklefle childe. Away, away.” 


© I blufh to prefent the reader with the nonfenfical, disjointed, 
inconclufive and mutilated form, in which, upon the authority of 
Mr. Ireland’s MSS. we are to receive this from the hand of Shak- 
{peare.—It is faithfully copied. 


“ Itte maye bee foe jarke Nature heare deare Goddefle 
Sufpende thy purpofe iffe thou wouldft make thys 
Creature fruitefull Intoe herre wombe conveye 
Sterylytye drye uppe inne herre the organnes offe 
Innecreafe ande lette noe babe fprynge toe honorre herre 
butte iffe fhe mufte teeme create herre childe of {pleene 
and lette itte channelle rynkles onne herre browe 

of Youthe with accente teares -turne alle herre paynes 
toe rude laughterrge and contempte Thatte fhe maye 
knowe howe fharpe ande lyke a ferpente’s toothe it is 
toe have a thanklefle childe.” 


accente teares are to be found in the quarto. Before this occurs a 
fpeech of Edmund’s in the quarto of fome length which he has not 
taken. <A cur/e feems to be fatal to the writer of the MS. as the 
following will further eftablith. 
* thatte thefe hotte teares thatte breake fromme 

mee perforce fhoud make worfe blafts ande Foggs 

onne the unnetennederre woundynges of a Fatherres 

ufle playe thys parte agayne &c.” 
As it is impoffible that either Shakfpeare fhould write this, or any 
human being comprehend it, if he did, the paflage is added from 
the folio, 1632. 

“ That thefe hot teares, which breake from me perforce 

Should make thee worth them. 

Blafts and Fogges upon thee : 

Th’ untented woundings of a Father's curfe 

Pierce every fenfe about thee, Old fond eves 

Beweepe thee once againe Ile plucke ye out 

And caft you with the waters that you loote 

To temper clay.” 

* There is an abfolute neceffity for the words printed above in 

Italics, to afford the fufficient chain of language and the progrefs as 
well as nature of the thoughts, That the reader of thefe extracts 


may not be embarrafled with needlefs difficulties, arifing from the 
mere 
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mere appearance of thefe paflages from the MS. of Shakfpeare, the 
foliowing orthographical inftances are here prefented him. 


Innefyrmytyes - = 
Unnefreynnedidde_ - 
adoppetedde - - - 
dyfhonnorredde - ~ 
unnepryzedde - - 


Burregannedye - - 
fcannetedde - - = 
flennederrelye - = 
dymennefyonnes’ - 
perrepennedycularelye 
helas -~ - - - - 


Our author then proceeds to fhow that the forged MSS. 
are only miferably planned copies from the old editions; and 
thus concludes his examination of Lear— 

‘ When Lear brings in Cordelia dead in his arms—He moft 
beautifully and tenderly accounts for his hope that fhe yet lives. 

“ What is’t thou fay’ft—Her voice was ever foft, 
Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.” 

* Weare in the MS. infefted with a childifh amplification, and 

fome lines following fo correétly in the ftyle of Piftol, that they 


provoke laughter, 


“ Whatte ift thou fayft herre Voyce was everre fofte 
Ande lowe /weete mu/yck oere the ryplynge fireame 
Qualytye rare ande excellente inne womanne 

O Yeffe bye heavennes twas 1 kyll'd the flave 

Zhatte dydde rounde thye fofte necke the murderous 
Ande damuede Corde entwine” 


© Inftance the laft, 


Kente, “ Thanks Sir, butte I goe toe thatte unknowne Lande 


Thatte chaynes each Pilgrim fafte within its foyle 
Bye livynge menné moufte fhunnd moufte dreadédde 


Infirmities 

Unfriended 

adopted ) 
difhonoured 

unpriz’d | 
Burgundy 
{canted 
flenderly 
dimenfions 
perpendicularly 


alas’ Pp, 17. 





Stylle mye goode mafterre thys fame Journey tooke 

Hee calls mee I amme contente ande ftrayghte obeye 
Thenne farewelle Worlde the bufye Sceane is done 
Kente livd moufte true Kente dyes moufte like a manne” 


* He, who can efteem the above lines, or any of the preceding 
improvements the production of Shakfpeare, may poflibly give cre- 
dit to what is fo {peedily to follow, I mean 

“ Here endethe mye Play offe 


Kynge Leare 


_ W®, Shakfpeare”’ 


¢ This 
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‘ This examination of Lear is now brought toa clofe. The mat 
of critical judgment will decide whether the writer has proved the 
premifes ftated at the fetting out; or whether thofe of Mr. Ireland 
jn his preface are eftablifhed by this candid enquiry. If the critic 
can rely upon principles which he receives as truths—if he can 
depend upon logic which he ‘has never perverted by fophifm, he 
conceives he has eftablifhed “ that by the grofs impurities of the 
MS. the meaning of many pafl2ges is deftroyed—that it follows the 
worft reading where the readings are various—that it cuts the knot 
of difficulties which a legitimate copy would naturally untie—that 
its interpolations are not in the manner of Shak{peare-—and that its 
orthography bears the character of no period of Englith literature, 
except indeed that when the forgeries of Chatterton were offered to 
the public. Of confequence, on the other hand, he concludes, he 
has refuted the fallacious arguments of the editor in his preface, 
and demonftrated the book to be without the flighteft authority, 
and one impoiflible to have ever been the original manufcript of 
the play in the hand-writing of Shakfpeare.’ Pr. 33. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Letter is the next object of animad- 
verfion: The hand writing ftrikes us as a bungling and {tiff 
imitation of that queen’s free and mafculine pen ; and Mr. 
Boaden fhows, from the mention of lord Leicefter, that it is 
an arrant fabrication, as that peer died when Shak{fpeare was 
but twenty-four years of age, and long before he was manager 
of the Globe theatre ;—nay, that theatre was not in exiftence 
till 1596, eight years after Leicefter’s death. The receipts 
and promiflory notes are equally demonftrated, from collateral 
circumftances, to be unfkilful forgeries. I[t is indeed fur- 
prifing that the contriver fhould evince fo little reading in the 
hiltory of the Englith ftage. 

The love-letter that was fent to lord Southampton, and his 
anfwer (a moft palpable forgery, as we have feen his hand- 
writing totally diflimilar), are next confidered; and Mr. 
Boaden remarks that the profeflion of faith was an idea ftart- 
ed by that of John Shakfpeare, in the laft edition of Shak- 
fpeare’s works. 

The deed of gift by Shakfpeare to Ireland deferves efpecial 
notice, being a recent fungus from the hot-bed. The firft 
ftory told by Mr. Ireland was, that his fon talking of auto- 

raphs when in the country, a gentleman prefent boafted that 
3 had autographs of Shakfpeare, and gave all the Shak{peare 


papers he had to Mr. Ireland’s fon. We pafs many circum- 
dtances—of the gentleman’s great fortune,—being often at 
the play with Mr. Ireland’s fon,—a letter without fignature 
to the father, calling his fon a youth after his own heart,—a 


whole-length picture of Shak{peare difcovered in a corner, 
&c. 
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Bc. &c. &c. Afterwards a deed of gift was fhown from this 
gentleman to Mr. Ireland, but the infide was not difplayed,— 
a deed of gift to fecure a free prefent of movables !—Impro- 
bable! Lait appeared this deed of gift, by Shakfpeare him- 
felf, to an anceftor of Mr. Ireland, who fpoke of jt, to thofe 
who had heard the firft tales, as a wonderful difcovery. It 
was the wonder of wonders, that the papers fhould by chance 
come into Mr. Ireland’s hands,—and then, by a fecond 
chance, be dilcovered to have been the property of an an- 
ceftor! Well, the difhoneft lawyer who was fuppofed to 
have ftolen them from Heminge’s heirs, may now difappear,— 
and all is above board! The papers, we doubt not, are in the 
very hands they were deftined for. : 


‘ Deep or Girt To IrELAND.—*“ Aye marry! now comes 
in the {weet of the year.”—-This is 'a moft delicate bone for the 
critic cur. 

“ QO, if this had been forgot, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaft. 
And all things gone ami/s.” 


¢ This precious inftrument, by which we learn that Shakfpeare, 
* in lieu of the premifes” of Mafterre William Henry Ireland’s 
itripping off his Ferryéyne, and jumping in Thames after his friend 
Shakfpeare, who was near drowning, in confequence of the “ dayrge- 
menne having been merry, doth give to faid Ireland his plays of 
Henry IV. and V. King John, and King Lear—but, what is of 
more moment than his “ defun4 and proper fatisfaction” it gives to 
his heirs his play, never yet imprinted, named King Henry Third 
of England—of which more no doubt anon. 

‘ Upon the bequefts fomething fhall be faid, and enough to fa- 
tisfy any reafonable creature. 

* The plays of King John, Henry IV. and V. had been all pre- 
vioufly and frequently printed—To what ufe was a bequeft that 
could never be productive ?>—How did the faid Ireland ever avail 
himielf of the grateful remuneration? But we have fomething 
more to fay to him. The play of Lear is alfo bequeathed as writ- 
ten at the date of the deed of gift. That date is the 25th day of 
October 1604,—But Lear was affuredly not then written: its firft 
appearance on the books of the Stationers’ company is in Nov. 26, 
1607, and is there ftated to have been played the Chriftmas pre- 
ceding before the king—and Mr. Malone fhrewdly determines the 
period of its firit appearance by two circumftances, firft, an entry 
of the old Lear by way of artifice, on account of the new play, 
May 8, 1605—and fecondly, its alluding to the union of the two 
kingdoms in name, early in the play—Now James was proclaimed 
king of Great Britain October 24, 1604, and with this circumftance 

Cart. Rev, Vor. XVII, June, 179%. L in 
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in his immediate recollection, the author, in the introdu@tion of aa 
old adage, changed the word Englifhman to Britifh-man ; 


‘“* Fy, fa fum, 
I {mell the bloo: of an Englifhman.” 
See Nath’s pamphlet. 


¢ The play was therefore written fubfequent to the deed, which, 
as written, conveys the profits of it to another. The fignature here 
totally departs from the authentic fignatures of the poct. ‘To this 
Treland his gratitude feems to have known no bounds of reafon or 
nature.—He fays further on 


“ Shakfpeare’s Soule, reftlefs in the grave 

fhall up again and meet his friend his Ireland 

in the bleft Court of Heaven. 

O model of Virretue Charitye’s fweeteft child 

thy Shak{peare thanks thee. Nor ver/e, nor fg/y, 
nor Zear can fay by half how much I love thee.” 


* Such was the fimple diction of the “ fpontaneous flow of foul” 
from our divine poet!! He then, in the language of Falftatf, 
** having much to fay of that Ireland,” wins five fhillings by draw- 
ing his houfe on paper. Bailanio and Shylock in colours, on paper 
alio, will find critics in every artift.’ Pp. 44. 


After fome further difcuffions, Mr. Boaden thus proceeds— 


¢ Mr. Ireland is not an incurious man—he draws, he engraves, 
he has a tafte for the black letter—his colleétion is not mean of 
{carce and valuable literature—he has the patience and the relifh of 
an antiquary. Certainly his opinion is entitled upon this queftion 
to more than common confideration.—The difficulty of procuring 
paper of the time, and of imitating the feals and autographs appears 
to liim infuiperable. I am fure I receive this willingly as his real 
Opinion, and obferve only how eafily we are fatisfied upon a difco- 
very which we are interefted in believing to be genuine. Yet a mo- 
ment’s reflection, oie fhould think, would be fufficient to have con- 
vinced a perfon of fuch acquirements, that thefe requifites were 
certainly attainable.. Is it impoffible to extrac ink from written 
paper? Or, if this conld not be done, are there not blank leaves 
in the books of public offices, which might without detriment be 
extra&ed ? E will myfelf engage to procure him more paper of the 
time of Elizabeth in one week, than he can fhew me written upon 
by Shakfpeare. If a draughtiman and an engraver do not know 
how eafily the graphic arts can produce fuch trifles as feals and 

autographs, I have only to fay— 

** His {tate is the more gracious ; 
It.is a vice to know them.” 

§ In the courfe of the prefent enquiry, the author may be accuf- 
ed 
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ed of taking no notice of the conjectural emendations of the MSS. 
which are in number about 120; the reafon fhall be given. He 
¢annot receive them, becaufe they in the firft place are mere con- 
jeCtures ; and in the fecond diminifh the great mafs of impurity, 
which isa grand argument with him againft their reception. One 
of his ftrongeft pofitions is, that fo foul a tranfcript could never be 
the original of the author, and that it muft have been utterly unin- 
telligible if it were. He is made moreover in the deed of gift to 
Ireland to abjure all amendments, and commands the play to be 
hereafter printed from this MS. We are therefore to take it exactly 
as we find it. There are a few errata, I have fince perceived in the 
comments ; by which I learn, that Mr. freland had anticipated any 
ridicule upon the expreffion “* Author of Nature.” This work is 
no otherways an attack upon that gentleman, than as he appears by 
his criticifm te fupport the publication upon principles which this 
writer afferts to be fallacious. Controverfy can hardly ever be dif- 
paflionate. The warmth of the advocate will be corrected by the 
calm neutrality of the judge—that judge is the public.’ p. 51. 


The pamphlet is clofed with fome pretended extracts from 
a play called Vortigern, compofed in the manner of Shak- 
ipeare, by the author, and far from unhappily ; but the lan- 
guage of Shakfpeare has been fo often imitated, that we re 
gard Mr. Ireland’s Shakfperian f{peech, as not admithble in a 
cout of evidence. For excellent imitations, the reader is re- 
ferred to Dodfley’s Colleftion of Poems, Arm{trong’s Works, 
Walpole’s Myfterious Mother. For miferable imitations, 
Mr. Ireland’s publication may fuflice. ‘There are bults of 
gold, and butts of clay,—but the fou! is only in the original. 

To Mr. Boadeni’s arguments we add a few that arofe to our- 
felves, though little verfed in antiquarian lore. 1. The old 
paper could eafily be had, not only from public offices, but from 
almoift every ftall, as innumerable MSS. of that time exift, of 
no value, and half blank. 2. ‘The water-marks of the fheets are 
various. Shakfpeare would buy a quire of paper, and fit 
down to write,—a forger might pick up difcordant fheets. 
3. We remember no inftance, when paper was rather pre- 
cious, of works of that age written only on one fide, except 
the firft draughts of royal difpatches, and treaties of high im- 
portance. 4. The letters are not pierced with filk, nor fealed 
in the manner of thatage. §. [hey are palpably fmoked, to 
indicate the outfide foldings. 6. Any perfon might by a little 
practice acquire a facility of writing black letter, or any 
hand : writing mafters ufed to write twenty or thirty different 
hands. 7. The feals are oily and indiftiuct, and ftruck, as 


would feem, from fome foft material. 
L2 Sermons 
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Sermons delivered at the Sunday- Evening Le&ure, for the Wins 
ter Sea/on, at the Old ‘Jewry. By ‘fofeph Fawcett. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 125. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


WHEN Saurin, who had long been an admired orator 

in the pulpit, prepared to publifh thofe difcourfes 
which had been .iftened to by an enraptured audience, it was 
predicted by thofe who wifhed to lefien his fame, that the 
deception would foon be at an end, and that, when his com- 
pofitions were brought to the teft of the cool inveftigation of 
the clofet, ftripped of the charms of voice and gefture, they 
would be found to be no more than ordinary difcourfes. He 
committed them to the prefs ; and every one knows how com- 
pletely his cenfurers were confuted.—If, in like manner, the 
Sunday evening leéturer of the Old Jewry has been fuppofed 
by many to owe his popularity to thofe circumftances exclu- 
fively, by which a mixt aflembly is often aéted upon,—the em- 
phatic accent and folemn paufe, the impaffioned gefture and 
magic of filver tones,—the candid reading of the two volumes 
now prefented to the public will amply convince them of their 
error. Not but difcourfes of any kind, written to be deliver- 
ed in public, muft lofe much of their effe& (and the more, per- 
haps, the better they are adapted to their original purpofe), 
when confidered without the accompaniments which the author 
had in view when he compofed them; and therefore fer- 
mons, cf the ftrain which Mr. Fawcett’s are of, naturally 
lead the reader, while he admires, to wifh he had heard them 
from thofe lips which were able to give their fhining paflages 
their full re/ief and {plendour; while the drinefs of a critical 
differtation is read without its ever fuggefting the idea either 
of a preacher or an audience. Still the produ€tions of ge- 
nius do not require any circumftances to make them intereft- 
ing, but their own merit; and productions of genius thefe 
fermons undoubtedly are. They are not critical or doétrinal ; 
the fentiments are liberal in the higheft degree; and as no fenti- 
ments are introduced, peculiar to any one fect of Chriftians, 
and indeed fcarcely any at all relative to fyftematic theo- 
logy, ‘they may be perufed with equal pleafure by all the 
lovers of pure morality and genuine religion. 

The moft prominent feature in thefe difcourfes is the ftyle, 
taking ftyle in its moft enlarged fenfe, in which it includes 
the whole clothing of the thou: cht. Mr. Fawcetv’s ftyle is 
oratorical in a high degree. He has the art of fetting a 
thought, which has pafied over the mind a number of times, 
in a new and original light. His figures of fpeech, his meta- 


phors and ailufions, are beautiful, numerous, and ftriking— 
they 
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they crowd upon one another ; he is full, even to a fault, and 
fometimes weakens the general impreflion by redun ancy of 
ornament ; but this does not proceed, as in common declama- 
tory writers, from a redundancy of words alone, and varia- 
tion of fonorous phrafes; it is the fault of a man of fine ima- 

ination, who feels images prefs upon him, and whofe mind 
Fbintatieoully turns an object to every point of view, and 
catches every light that is thrown upon it from whatever quar- 
ter. His periods are fometimes too long, and fomewhat involy- 
ed; but he is not obfcure. Solemn and grand objects feem moft 
congenial with his turn of mind. Compared with Dr. Blair 
(and we would not compare Mr. Fawcett but with our beft 
fermon-writers), he has more of originality, and lefs of cor- 
reétnefs; the oné is more proper to form the tafte, the other 
to animate the genius, of a young compofer. 

Of the fermons we particularly noticed in the fir volume, 
the firft, On the Omniprefence of God, is an excellent one, full 
of the moft fublime and ftriking views of the fubjec&t. The 
mind of the author feems to ftretch and expand itfelf to meet 
the grandeur of its object— 


¢ Omniprefence is an attribute, which it is not poffible for us to 
contemplate without the utmoft amazement. We know not how 
to ftretch out our minds to take in the big idea of a being, who 
fpreads himfelf over immenfity ; who is preteat at every initant, in 
every place. 

‘ The prefence of man is confined to a little room; nor are his 
faculties able to fill even that at once, but are under a neceffitv of 
pervading it by fucceflive fteps of attention. He is obliged to 
move, and is long in moving, trom one place 'to another; and the 
utmoft extent of the {pace which it is poflible for him to traverfe 
at all, is but a fpeck in the vaft univerfe around him. Although 
his invention has invoked the winds to waft him over the feas; al 
though he has employed mechanical powers, and appropriated the 
{peed of {wifter feet than his own, to lend him wings on the land ; 
yet is he a long time in pafling over a little tract of this little ball; 
and the year revolves, and repeats its revolution, before his voyage 
round it is completed.—How little do we look, how low fhould 
we lie, before that amazing Being, whofe prefence, through every 
moment of time, occupies every point of fpace! who is, prefent, 
at all times, in all places, in the futleft exercife of all his perfec- 
tions! who perceives, with one fimple attention, every fide of 
every object; every atom of every body; every thought of. every 
breaft! who performs, with one fingle energy, all the countlefs 
operations that take place in the whole compafs of nature; all the 
unnumbered motions that thicken throughout the unbounded and 
complicated machine of univerfal government. Vol. i. p. 2. 
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And again— 


* In this refpeét, a devout man has an advantage over all who 
have cultivated no intercourfe, who maintain no friendfhip, but 
with their fellow-creatures. He can carry cheerfulnefs with him 
into all his folitudes. He has a remedy for melancholy, whenever 
it is ready to fteal over him. The departure of company is the ree 
turn of religion; and he takes leave of man but to meet with God. 

* Let cruelty confine him in fome fubterranean cell, or immure 
him in fome folitary tower; let no kinfman, no friend, no human 
creature, be allowed to vifit him; let the implements of epiftolary 
correfpondence be denied him ; let not the diftant murmur of fo- 
ciety be able to reach his gloomy recefs: let him be forbidden to 
hear the voice of his keeper ; let the hand that brings him his bread 
be invifible to hiin; even in fuch a fepulchral imprifonment, even 
in this interment of his heart, he would find folace in the fociety of 
that invifible vifitant, from whom no confinement is any feclufion ; 
and with whom no contrivance of man can intercept the intercourfy 
of piety. 

* Let the tempeft dafh his veffel on a rock; let him efcape, ac- 
companied by no other furvivor, to fome undifcovered country ; 
where no human foot{tep has ever printed the ground; where no 
creature that hath life is feen to moye : where the voice of neither 
beafi, nor bird, is to be heard; where all the echoes have flept 
from the beginning of time; even upon fuch a fhore, if fucha 
fhore there were, the folitary wanderer might look up to heavea 
and fav, I have yet one affociate left; if there be none other, there 
is one Inhabitant of this place; in this dead folitude the Author of 
all life is prefent; I am ftill in the company of the mott amiable of 
all beings.” Voli. p..11. 


In the difcourfe On the Comparative Sum of Happine/s and 
‘Mifery, the author ingenioufly directs our attention to all thofe 
-circumftances which infenfibly alleviate the real, or leffen the 
fuppofed fum of human fuffering. In the fourth fermon, we 
think there is fome declamation, which fact will hardly jufti- 
fy, on the different fenfations which the good and wicked man 
feels on the approach of death. ‘ To thefe ftings of the laft 
hour, the perfect man is a ftranger. As his pulfes advange 
to their laft throb, his filent foliloquy is fuch, as might fet 
them‘going for ever again, were it in the power of any thing 
to prolong their beats.’ ‘Young has, in his Night Thoughts, 
fimilar fentiments: but, that they are more postical than true, 
every one will bear’ witnefs, who has been in the habit fo 
‘attending the bed of ficknefs and decay. ¢ Humanity and Vir- 
tue recommended from the Evane|cent Nature of Man’ has many 
ftrokes beautifully tender and impreflive— 


& While 
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« While yet we live, fcarce one fhort hour perhaps, 
Between us a/? let there be peace !” 


* Let every man confider his brother as a creature, whofe days 
are haftening to an end, and pity will not let him ufe him ill: he 
will feel hinifelf kindly affectioned towards him: he will with him 
well, with the warmeft benevolence ; and feel a tender folicitude to 
fhed as much funfhine upon his little day, and to difperfe as many 
of its clouds, 2s he can. Who is there, that could meet a victim 
on its way to the altar, and fee the knife of facrifice in readinefs, 
and indulge a defire to give the devotedanimal a moment's pain, 
as it purfues its path to flaughter ? and can any one confider man in 
the light of a paffenger to the grave, and endure the idea of throw- 
ing fo much as a fingle thorn in his way? No; he will rather fetch 
as many flowers as he can find to fcatter along it; and fmooth 
away from it every afperity, which it is in his power to remove. 

e will not trample upon a2 creature, over whom he fees the up- 
lifted foot of death. He will not bruife to-dey, the worm that is 
to be crufhed to-morrow. He will permit the fleeting fhadow to 
flee away in peace.’ Vol. i. Pp. 2 

We cannot enter into the fenfe in which the ingenious au- 
thor feems to take that paflage of Job—“ If I laughed on 
them, they believed it not,’”—that fear of his frown which 
made folly fhrink from his eye, and that incapacity of /upport- 
ing bis contempt, which infpired an incredulity of its exifience.” 
Surely the /augh is not meant for a contemptuous laugh (and 
if it were, the turn given to the paflage is a ttrained one), but 
for that illumination of pleafure and complacency, that fun- 
fhine of the countenance, which the inferiors of Job could 
fcarce believe themfelves capable of producing in fogreata man. 

Sermon the ninth, On Self Deception, is an excellent one, 
and affords a variety of ufeful practical thoughts. 

The tenth, Ox Pure and Spiritual Worfbip, completely ftrikes 
at the root of all fuperitition. Inthe next, On Fuflice, we think 
the author has fallen inte a miftake, common to thofe who 
write fucceflively on particular fubjects, of muking thofe fub- 
jects comprehend more than fairiy belongs tothem. After 
having well unfolded the idea that the univerfal practice of 
juftice would in a manner iupercede that of mercy by mak- 
ing it unnecetiary, he goes on to include under it every exer- 
tion of benevolence, becaufe, fays he, ‘he that wants any thing, 
whatever it be, whether intelieétua!, or moral, or animal, which 
he cannot procure for himfelf, has a »ighbt to expect it from 
them that can.’ But we have, notwithftanding, a very diitinét 
idea, which fhould not be confounded, of the juft man and 
the merciful. ‘The following paflage in the fermon on Happi- 
ne/s contains an affecting and too true a defcription of the 
tituation of the poor— 


L4 ¢ Some 
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‘ Some indeed there are, alas, the heart of Charity aches to 
think how many! to whom, although they have food and raiment, 
yet happinefs is denied, Although their limbs are always clothed, 
although their daily bread is conftant, and their heads have every 
night a pillow, yet their toil to obtain a bare fubfiftence is fo in- 
tenfe, and fo unintermitting, that all the ftrenoth of their nature is 
exhaufted in the undue ftrain of their corporeal exertion; and with- 
out any refidue. either of energy or of time for the cultivation of 
happinefs, or any leifure for the exhilaration of their fenfes, their 
whole life may be faid to be one long ftruggle to live; one protracted 
wreftle with death. By fuch perfons, whofe fole purfuit i is bread, 
and whofe fole recreation is fleep, contentment can-only be Known 
in the negative fenfe of the word; that contentment which arifes 
from want of leifure to figh, and from want of ftrength to feed the 
worm of difcontent; while of the moft melancholy neceffity in their 
fituation, the abfence of opportunity for the improvement of their 
intelle€tual and moral nature, they have no conception, and can 
therefore make no complaint. This is indeed the fole, fad comfort 
of their fituation, that they are too occupied to reflect upon their 
wretchednels ; too exhaufted in body to feel the gnawings of mental 
uneafinefs; and too ignorant of its value, to lament the want of 
moral cultivation,’ Vol. ii. Pp. to. 


In the fame fermon are many ftriking thoughts on the con- 


nection between happinefs and an active beneficent temper. 
The Opportunities of Beneficence not confined to tt the Rich, has in it 
a fweetaefs,and fpirit, which, independent of the beauty of the 
compofitior, is calculated powerfu! ly to affect the heart. The 
conclufion of the following paflage fhows how elegantly Mr. 
Fawcett manages a metaphor— 


¢ Nor wiil this virtue appear in a lefs inpaotant point of view, 

if confidered as a tribute to human happinefs. If its effeéts are 
hittle in themfelves, there is fo continual a repetition of them, there 
is fo perpetual a recurrence of the occafions which call for them, 
that it will’ be confciled, by thofe who attentively confider it, to 
produce, upon the wholc, more hap; inefs in human life, than much 
of that beneticence which makes a greater figure in it. Although 
thofe miniature kindnefes, humble fervices, and obliging attentions, 
in a courfe of which-courtefy confitis, when feparately confidered, 
are infignificant; yet their uniform fucceflion, and collective influ- 
ences, will be found to amount to a larger fum of contribution to 
happinefs, in the narrow fphere which they affeét, than any fingle, 
occafional act of pecuniay munificence. An accumulation of 
particles and grains compofes the mountain, that lifts its head to 
heaven. A ‘confluence of drops makes up the “ multitudinous 
ocean.” That humble current of little kindneffes, which, though 
but acreeping ftreamlet yet inceflantly flows} although it glides 
ay) 


‘ 
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in filent fecrecy within the domeftic walls, and along the walks of 
private life ; and makes neither appearance, nor noife in the world; 
pours, in the end, a more copious tribute into the ftore of human 
comfort and felicity, than any fudden and tranfient flood of detach- 
ed bounty, however ample, that may rufh into it with a mighty 
found.’ Vol. ii. p. 66. 


It would be unpardonable to pafs over the ftriking difcourfe 
On the Re/peé due to all Men, on which the following extracts 
are the bett eulogium— 


‘ The endeavours of man to difguife his littlenefs have been all 
in vain; they have only tended to make it the more confpicuous. 
He has fought to magnify his diminutive being by the voluminous 
drapery and plenitude of its drefs; to {well out his narrow fize by 
the amplification of his poffefiions ; as if the branches of his out- 
{pread property were to be regarded as limbs of the man, and the 
members of his numerous houfehold as the members of himfelf; as 
if he imagined the height of the ground upon which he ftands 
would be miftaken for his own, and fuppofed the lowlinefs of his 
head could be lifted by the loftinefs of his roof. Alas! his minute- 
nets, fo far from having been enlarged, has been only illuftrated, 
by this moft miftaken method of magnifying it. A little obje& 
only looks the lefs by ftanding at the fide of a large one. In the 
vait poffeffion the poffeflor has been loft. The drefs of the giant 
derides the dwarf that puts it on. Amid the immenfity of his 
grounds, the dimenfions of lis manfion, the magnitude of his equi- 
page, the pigmy proprietor appears like a fpeck. His tall turrets 
and his towering trees feem to look down upon him, as he walks 
under them, as upon a reptile. Man has fought, and with fimi- 
lar fuccefs, to procure the glory of exceilence in ftrength, by bor- 
rowing the hands of others ; to hide his individual impotence undef 
the coilected power of many fervants. Strange method of impreff- 
ing me with an idea of his dignity! to multiply, by floth and by 
luxury, his neceilities for the affiftance of his fellow-creatures, and 
then prefenting himf{elf before me in the midft of a multitude of 
minifters to his wants, and guards of his weaknefs! {preading out 
before me, in full and ample difplay, the wide extent of his help- 
lefinefs! ranging around him the proofs, ftationing on every fide 
of him, left it fhould not be fufficiently obvious, the evidences of 
his dependence.’ Vol. ii. P. 89. 


* Such, then, are the grounds, upon which “ the rich and poor 
meet together;’’ upon which the high and low, wide as, in the re- 
gion of artificial rank, the interval between them is, come into 
contact with each other. They meet together in the fcale of na- 
ture; in the field of utility ; and in the fcheme of redemption. In 
the {chool of education, in the circles of converfe, they are far 

from 
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from meeting. This diftance between the rich and the poor, which 
the inititutions of civil fociety have made, the pride of the higher 
clafs has endeavoured to render as extenfive as pofible. It has em- 
ployed every method in its power, to ftretch and widen this fpace 
between them. It has attempted to repel every ftep of approach, 
on the part of the poor, by the ftiffnefs of fuperiority, and the brow 
of contumely. Between the high and the low, in the order and 
intercourfe of human life, there may, indeed, be faid to be “a 
great gulph fixed ;” fo that the latter can fcarcely pafs to the for- 
mer, even for a few minutes of refpeétful conference and fupplica- 
torv addrefs. Even the favour of a tranfient and momentary meet- 
ing with thofe who ftand in exalted fituations, is with much diffi- 
culty obtained by them whofe ftation is humble. The fummits of 
human fociety, like the tops of fteep and loftv rocks, not only re- 
fufe a refidence, but even a vifit, to the inhabitants of the vale. 
A few fyilables from the lips of the opulent and the powerful are a 
kind of prize, a piece of gcod fortune, to the poor and dependent, 
that is to be fued, to be waited, to be ftriven, to be paid for.— 
* A man’s gift muft make room for him, and bring him before 
great men.” Their prefence is confidered as fomethiny facred, which 
it is profanation for poverty to enter. It is rendered as inacceffible 
as poflible to the foot that would afcend to it from the humble 
walks of life, and, like the golden apples of fable, guarded by the 
dragons of infolence and office. When entrance into it is per- 
mitted to the folicitous fuitor, his approach muft be awful, folemn, 
and flow. Between admifiion under the roof of grandeur, and into 
the room of audience, a long period of patience and expectation 
muft intervene.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 106. 


¢ Would they (the rich opprefiors of mankind) have been able 
to have acted in this manner, if they had properly confidered, that 
every human creature, whatever the meannefs of his birth, or the 
ftraitne(s of his poflefiions, or the contraftion of his education, or 
the colour of his fkin, is an image of Ged, and an heir of immor- 
tality; a creature containing wjthin him capacities of eternal im- 
provement! a being born to afcend for ever in the feale of excel- 
lence! within whofe bofom are folded, in wonderful implication, 
the wings that are capable of an everlaiting flight upward! wings 
that were made to mount, for ever and for ever, from eminence 
to eminence, from pinnacle to pinnacle, of knowledge and of vir- 
tue? Surely this view of man, of every man, would have cried out 
to Cruelty, when her fcourge was lifted up to ftrike a human form, 
“hold thy hand,’ with fo commanding a call, as if it could not 
have caufed, in all cafes, the whip to drop from it, muft at leaft 
have flayed it for an inftant or two; muft-have thrown at leaft fome 
hefitation into the ftroke; mutta little have corrected the levity, a 
iitke have dafhed the impudeace, difturbed the ferenity, interrupted 
, the 
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the fluency, and leffened the lavifhnefs of the hand, with which 
the demon has let fall her lathes, in all ages of the world, upon the 
facred likenefs of God.—Surely this fentiment, if it could not have 
forced them whofe treading has been upon the poor, and upon the 
public, to have taken off their foot from creatures, “ of noble 
fhape, ereét and tall, godlike ereé&t ’—muft, at leaft, have led them 
to look down with fome refpe& upon their human footftool ; to 
have walked over proftrate Humanity, with fomewhat of reverence 
in their eye, and of tremour in their tread, inftead of dancing and 
Jeaping along their living floor, with fo much infolence of ftep, and 
_ wantonnefs of gambol, as thefe tramplers upon man have difcos 
vered.”» Vol. ii. P. 114, 


The laft paffage difplays, not only fome of the characteriftic 
beauties, but the chief fault in Mr. Fawcett’s ftyle, which is 
the too great dilatation of a fentiment,—‘ If the whip does not 
drop, it muft have been ftlayed,—at leaft, &c. &c.’ Thefe re- 
peated ftrokes tend to leffen inftead of increafing the effe& of 
the thought ; more efpecially as they give too great an idea of 
ftudy. Paffion may burft into a bold metaphor :—but when 
it is {pread out with fo great a pomp and profufion of words, 
we are apt to confider it as only the play of fancy. This puts 
us in mind ofa fimilar blemith which now and then occurs,— 
we mean inftances of alliteration, fuch as—‘ that prodigy of 
patience, and miracle of magnanimity, the Saviour of finners ;’ 
which it is difficult to believe were not defigned. In one or 
two inftances, the expreffion borders on what the French call 
‘Je ftyle precieux.’ Speaking of the effe& of familiarity with 
vice—* though his bluth for the infamy of the wicked may 
have faded to a fainter crimfon, the blacknefs of wickednefs is 
not diluted to a fofter fhade.’ The 18th, ‘On the Poffibility 
of loving our Enemies,’ is excellent and full of practical pre- 
cepts; as well as the next, which purfues the idea. ‘The 
24th iets in a itrong light the ineficacy of repentance to 
obliterate the confequences of vice. The two laft are new year’s 
fermons, and, beaten as the track is, are full of new and 
beautiiul images, and particularly proper for young people, 
to whom thefe periodical addreiles are peculiarly imprefhve. 
In the polith of fuch a ityle as Mr. Fawcett’s, it may not be 
unworthy of notice that the ufe of * them,’ where in modern 
language moft people would ule ‘tho/e,” has, at leaft to us, a 
bad effect. We expect that them thould refer to what has been 
mentioned before. Sometimes the author produces a happy 
effect by a kind of figure which Mr. Burke often ufes in a 
itriking manner, the joining together a fub{tantive and adjec- 
tive of very different fignitications,—‘ geographical philanthro- 
py s —to trample his ¢ diving ficor.’ Sar and then we meet 


with a metaphor, pufhed to the verge of uncouthnefs,—‘ their 
. names : 
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names do not tread upon the heel of their breath.’ —* Let us rol? 
thefe thoughts in our mind.’ 

To conclude, we cordially recommend thefe difcourfes to 
all who value liberal fentiment, found morality, and rational 
piety : but they will be chiefly read and moft admired by thofe 
who poflefs fome portion of that fine imagination which is 
certainly the author’s diftinguifhing charaCteriftic. 





Obfervations on the Mfechanif{m of the Horfe’s Foot; its natural 

Spring explained, and a Mode of Shseing recommended, by 

- which the Foot is defended from external Injury, with the leaft 

Impediment to its Spring. Illufirated by Copper Plates. By 

Strickland Freeman, E:/q. 410. plain 11. 1s. coloured 2. 25. 
Boards. Edwards. 1796. 


HIS is really a modern book,—fine paper, fine printing, 
and finely hot preffed. With a blank margin which oc- 
cupies more than twice the fpace of the letter-prefs of each 
page,—and a large type,—we find the work before us {pun out 
to the length of 107 pages. Thefe modern improvements (as 
they are called) have become a ferious and heavy burthen upon 
ufeful literature ; and we cannot compliment the generality of 
modern authors for greater accuracy and more profound 
fvience, than fome of their predeceflors who were contented 
with laying their works before the public in a modeft plain 
drefs, which was found fufficient for the purpofes of utility, 
and had not the fault of unreafonable expenfe. 

The work before us is embellifhed with fixteen plates, and 
the fame number of outlines, having a fhort page of reference 
toeach. Thefe tables do not illuftrate the complete anatomy 
of the foot :—they are imperfedt, from a total neglect of the 
nerves and abforbent veflels of thofe parts,—two points in the 
ftructure, which have been found to be infeparably connected 
with many difeafes of the feet of horfes. When avoluminous and 
expenfive work is laid before the public, confined to one par- 
ticular part of natural fcience, we are led toexpect fomething 
approaching toward a complete account of that fubject. We 
fincerely regret that our author does not feem to have thought 
like us in this inftance, before he publifhed his obfervations. 
To the anatomift he affords no information,—to the gentle- 
man, we fear, he conveys little knowledge whiclr can be appli- 
cable in praCtice,—the farrier feems to be treated with fcorn, 
and defignedly excluded from the benefits of the author’s im- 
provements. 

In the Preface our author fpeaks in high terms of his late 


friend fir Sidney Meadows, to whom the work was intended 
eee to 
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to be dedicated ; but his death deprived Mr. Freeman of this 


opportunity of paying a tribute of goats and friendthip ; 
which he feverely laments— 


‘ Sir Sidney Meadows was pleafed to call himfelf a fellow la- 
bourer in the vineyard ;” in which vineyard—namely in the ridixg- 
houfe—we worked together for many years previous to his death !’ 
P. iii. 

The late earl of Pembroke’s Treatife on Military Equita- 
tion receives its fhare of praife ; and a very apt quotation from 
it leads the way to fevere abufe of farriers and grooms. 


‘ An accident, which I met with a few years ago, that had near- 
ly deprived me of my life, brought me to the acquaintance of the 
late Mr. John Hunter, and to that of his brother-in- law and fuc- 
ceffor Mr. Home.’ P. vi. 


We have reafon to fufpe& that the public are not ac- 
quainted with fuch a perfon as Mr. Hunter’s fucceflor. 


* To them I am indebted for my recovery, and to the latter for 
correéting the defcription of the anatomical parts of this work ; and 
for permitting me to have the ufe of a perfon, at that time employs 
ed by him, to affift me in diffeéting thofe parts of a horfe’s foot, 
which I found abfolutely neceffary to do with my own hands. in 
order to convey my own ideas.’ P. vi. 


* I was led to thefe refearches on the anatomical conftruction of 
the foot, from having, by conftant attention for fome years paft, 
carefully obferved the various exertions of which the limbs of a 
horfe are capable ; and from having noticed, in confequence of 
frequent converfations with my late much-regretted mafter in horfe- 
manfhip, the neceffity there is for preferving the elafticity of the 
heels for thofe purpofes.’ P. vil. 


Our author concludes the Preface with obferving, that he 
‘took up the ftudy at firft merely for entertainment ;’ and 
finally, he adds, that ‘ it will probably continue a fource of 
entertainment’ for the reft of his life. If natural philofophy 
is to become a play-thing, then indeed may we look for books 
on anatomy written for the purpofes of entertainment ;—but 
if the veterinary art is to be cultivated upon {cientific princi- 
ples, and kept in view as a pofhble channel of i improvement to 
medicine in general, in that cafe it furely becomes a ufeful 
branch of knowledge, and the correctnefs of its facts, and the 
accuracy of all its defcriptions are of the moft ferious im- 
portance. How itis poflible for any perfon to attain a know+ 
ledge of anatomy (fo extenfive as this fcience is) in fo fhort 
a time, and by mercly diflecting a few horfes’ feet, we are un- 

is able 
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able to conceive. We fhould with it to be underftood that 
the knowledge of the mechanical arrangement of the different 
fubftances conftituting an individual part of an animal, hard 
ly deferves the title of anatomical knowledge. It is only by 
poffefling a comprehenfive view of all the known ftruéctures 
exifting in an animal body,—the various relations between 
one part and another, and the kind of influence which the 
different pieces of mechanifm in the living machine bear to- 
ward each other,—that we can reafon with any accuracy upon 
the ufes and functions of even the fmalleft portion. What 
fhall we fay then to an imperfect defcription of a detach- 
ed part of an animal, in which we cannot trace any fyftem 
or fcience? We verily believe that the unlearned cannot 
gain any thing from it; and as to the already learned, we 
muft again fay we find nothing for them. The firft chapter 
contains a defcription of the parts conftituting the hoof, and 
the bones, cartilages and ligaments, which is accurate and in 
detail :—but there is nothing upon the burfe mucofz, or their 
mufcles ; and the relative fituations of particular tendons, arte- 
ries, &c. are not to be found. A fpecimen of our author's moft 
accurate defcription will be feen in the following quota- 
tion— 

_ © The hoof, which was the part I touched upon in the beginning 
ef this chapter, comes the lait under confideration, as being the 
cutward covering of all. 

* The walls, from the coronet downwards, diminifh in height as 
they come to the heels: at this place they are folded back as a co- 
vering to the lower pofterior extremities of the cartilages of the foot 
bone *, and terminate nearly in a point, when they have formed a 
complete covering +. Thefe returns inwards and forwards, take 
the name of the bars or binders. They enclofe thefe extremities of 
the cartilages, in the fame way as the quarters cover the heels, and- 
equally admit of expanfion and contraction ; fo that when a horte 
is in full gallop, there is a repeated alternation of thefe oppofite 
actions. For when his feet {trike the ground, the elafticity of the 
Bars aids the preflure of the bones in the expanfion of the heels; 
which are again immediately contracted by the quarters, the mo- 
ment his heels are again in the air. 

© Hence the infinite confequence of what I fhall foon have oc- 
cafion to mention more particularly, namely, the due degree of 
moifture in which the foot ought to be kept, the proper length of 
the fhoe, and the manner in which it ought to be put on, fo as to 
promote the two circumftances of expanfion and contraclion, which 
of all'others are the moft important. Unlefs thefe are duly pres 





* See Plate VII. Fig. 2. + See Plate XVI.’ Fig. 3. 
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ferved, numerous evils will-follow, which I fhall hereafter endea- 
vour to explain. ; 

* As the extremities of the fingers of the human hand are the or- 

ns of touch, the fkin which covers them is extremely fenfible, 
and is only covered by a very thin cuticle : but the foot of a horfe— 
being adapted to bear his weight and exertions, as well as to have 
the neceflary feelings—requires to be more guarded, that its fenfi- 
bility may not be injured. It has therefore a cuticular covering of 
adenfer nature, being that part of the hoof called the fole. 

‘ The fole is firmly attached to the fkin which covers the under 
furface of the foot bone. It is conneéted to the walls at the extreme 
edges of the bone, where the fkin is the moft fenfible, and is of 
a loofer texture than the reft of the hoof. It fcales off and renews 
itfelf perpetually, by which it is eafily enabled to recover the acci- 
dents to which it is liable.’ P. 12. 


The obfervations upon the treatment of hoofs under va- 
rious circumftances are in many inftances judicious ; but the 
fubject of the plate, to fhow the hoof, ought to have been 
taken from a colt before he had worn fhoes, in order to exhi- 
bit the natural form of the foot, and not from a hoof already 
deformed by the ufe of thoes. ‘(he improvements in the. 
forms of fhoes are not effentially different from thofe in com- 
mon ufe among the improved veterinarians. We ditier from 
Strickland Freeman, Efq. in fo many points of his numerous 
ftatements, that it might feem invidious to purfue our criti- 
cifm further. We fhould have been glad to meet with any 
part of this work which could be exhibited as clearly leading 
to general improvement, or extenfive utility : but our expec- 
tations, which naturally rofe high at the fight of fuch a fpien- 
did performance, were really much lowered as we proceeded 
in our examination. And we would advife future adventurers 
in feientific purfuits with which they are not perfectly conver- 
fant, to be more backward in taxing the world with expentfive 


books. 





An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in the Higher and Middle 
Claffes of Society in Great Britain, refulting from their re- 
Spedive Stations, Profeffions, and Employments. By Thomas 
Gifborne, M. A. 410. 11. 15. Boards. B. and J. White. 1704. 


ME: Gifborne, in developing the plan of his work, de- 
Clares the main object of it to be the application of 
moral truths to practical purpofes ; conceiving that, to point 
out their bearings on modern opinions and modern manners, 
“and to deduce from them rules of conduét by which the in- 
habitants of this country in particular, each in his refpective 
; flation, 
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ftation, may be aided in acquiring the knowledge, and ena 
couraged in the performance of their feveral duties, cannot 
but be of unequivocal utility. 

Referring to his former treatife (intitled, The Principles of 
Moral Philofophy inveftigated, and briefly applied to the Confti= 
tution of Civil Society) for the fundamental rules of natural 
juftice, and the wide range of moral obligations incumbent on 
mankind in general, with the grounds on which they reft, ae 
having a clofe connection with the fubjects now to be dif- 
cuffed, and forming the ultimate bafis of his reafoning,—in- 
ftead of attempting to eftablith them afrefh, he proceeds to a 
regularand (to a certain degree) minute detail of the various 
duties of the claffes of fociety which fall within his view,—and 
combine, as far as the nature of the fubjeéts admits, the con- 
clufions of reafon with the dictates of religion; deducing 
fuch inferences, and fubjoining fuch remarks, as appear imme- 
diately applicable to the circumftances of Englifhmen in com- 
mon life. 

In the profecution of fuch a plan, Mr. Gifborne obferves— 


¢ The attention will of courfe be attraéted in the firft place by thofé 
objects which are of the moft general importance, and thofe fitua- 
tions which render the perfons fixed in them particularly confpi- 
cuous. And it will afterwards be directed to points which intereft 
either a fmaller proportion of the community, or that part of it 
which is more withdrawn from public obfervation. I propofe 
therefore, in the outfet of the undertaking, to inveftigate the cons 
formity between the acknowledged principles of the Britifh Con- 
ftitution, as it ftands and is adminiftered at prefent, and thofe funda« 
mental rules of political wifdom, which ought to be carefully regard- 
ed in every civil fociety : to offer, in the next place, fome remarks 
on the functions of the fovereign, and to notice the general duties 
of Enelifhmen as fubjects and fellow-citizens: and afterwards to 
difcriminate the upper and middie clafles of the inhabitants of this 
country according to the feveral ranks, profetlions, and employ- 
ments, into which they are diftributed, beginning with thofe of a 
public nature, and defcending to thofe which are private and do- 
meftic, and to ftate the feveral duties and temptations peculiar to 
each. It will not be expected that in a work of this kind a diftin® 
part fhould be appropriated to thofe, who are placed in the loweft 
ranks of fociety. By them argumentative and bulky treatifes on 
morality will not be read. The careful perufal of their bible, and 
the ftudy of fhort and familiar expofitions of its precepts, aided by 
the public and private admonitions of their paftors, are to them the 
principal fources of inftruétion. Not but that the morals of the 
common people may be materially corre&ted, their underftandings 
improved, and their mifconceptions rectified, with equal benefit to 


themfelves and to the whole community, by judicious attention on 
the 
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the part of their fuperiors among the laity. To purfue thofe objects 
with diligence, with perfeverance, and with a ftudious regard to the 
difference of temporary or local circumftances, practices, and opi- 
nions, is a moral obligation ftriétly incumbent on all perfons in the 
higher claffes; and one which will not pafs without further notice 
in the courfe of the following pages.’ P. 2. 


To the choice of this plan, the author was determined by 
a perfuafion that it offered the faireft opportunity of effectu- 
ally bringing home the duties of men to their underftandings 
and bofoms. Hence, inftead of dealing in general principles, 
he defcends to particular characters, and, as it were, backs 
what he offers under each, with a—thou art the man. 

The duties of men, here ftated, being in fome refpecs 
narrowed, or rather modified, in reference to the circum- 
{tances of fociety in this country,—after his explanation of 
the plan of his work, Mr. Gifborne begins with General Re- 
marks on the Firft Principles of the Britifh Conftitution, 
among{t which the defence of hereditary government is not , 
the leaft confpicuous nor pertinent. In anfwering the alle- 
gation, that hereditary fucceflion aflumes a character to which 
it has no: right, or, in other words, changes the character of 
legiflator to that of teftator, he pertinently obferves, that— 


‘ This argument would prove, were it valid, much more than 
they who alledge it apprehend or defire. It would prove the inhe- 
rent injuftice not only of hereditary government, but of all govern- 
ment. Generations of men, fimilar as the individuals who con- 
pofe them may be to the leaves of the foreft in fhortlived glory ; 
are not like them fwept away together by the fudden defolation of 
autumn, and replaced by a new fucceflion burfting at once into 
life in the fpring. According to the fixed order of nature, they de- 
cay, and are renewed, by a gradual and almoft imperceptible 
change; the parent difappears, | but his offspring already fupplies 
his place: ‘death feizes every individual in his turn, but in the midft 
of his ravages the fociety continues to exift in undeclining vigour, It 
would follow then from the principle on which the injuftice of here- 
ditary power is attempted to be proved, that on the very firft mo- 
ment after the eftablifhment of any conftitution, when a fingle 
individual of the country, who at thé time of its being eftablifhed 
was a child under the control of his parent, fhould attain to years 
of difcretion, and become entitled to the commex rights of men, 
the injuftice of the government would commence. To him the 
government, had it ‘been fettled but a'week or a day, would be 
hereditary ; “ it would operate to preclude his confent, and would 
be a defpotifin.” Not neceflarily fo, it may perhaps be replied ; 
the young man might freely confent to accept the form of govern- 
ment with which he would fee all around him fatisfied. Undoubt- 

Crit, Rev. Vou. XVIL. une, 1796. M edly 
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edly he might; but does not this conceffion furnifh a complete an- 
fwer to the charge of injuftice urged againft the inftitution of here- 
ditary power? Does: it not point out the way by which the juftice 
of our own government, though hereditary, is rendered incontef- 
table, on the very principle on which it is queftioned? Confent 
given by every native of Great Britain in his turn, when he arrives 
at the age of difcretion, to the government which he finds adopted 
by his countrymen; and exprefled by his continuing in the land, 
and voluntarily accepting the protection of the ftate, with entire 
confciou{nefs that it is afforded to him only on the reciprocal con- 
dition of obedience to the laws; conftitutes him fully and juftly a 
Britith fubject. No compulfion was ufed or threatened: the act 
was entirely hisown. Had he been averfe to acquiefce in the con- 
ftitution fanctioned by his countrymen, the world was before him, 
and he was at liberty to depart. He is not fubject to the govern- 
ment becaufe his anceftors obeyed it; but becaufe he has volunta-: 
rily engaged to obey it himfelf.’ Pp. 17. 

The fubfequent heads under which this work is comprifed, 

are :—The Duties of the Sovereign,—The general Duties of 
Englifhmen as Subjects and Fellow Citizens,—The Duties of 
Peers,—The Duties of Members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons,—The Duties of Executive Officers of Government,— 
The Duties of Naval and Military Officers,;—The Duties of 
the Legal Profeffion,—The Duties of Phyficians,—The Du- 
ties of Perfons engaged in Trade and Bufinefs,—The Duties 
of Private Gentlemen,—concluded with Confiderations fub- 
mitted to Perfons who doubt or deny the Truth of Chrifti- 
anity, or the Neceflity of a ftrict Obfervance of all its Pre- 
cepts. 
It would be great injuftice to Mr. Gifborne, did we hefitate 
to declare that he has very fuccefsfully attained to the obje& 
of his aim. There is no one head of difcuffion, under which 
extracts might not be made to the greateft advantage; and we 
fhall hazard nothing in afferting that we think it impofhible 
for any perfon to perufe it, without being made by it both 
wifer and better. It is no flight argument, that the opinion 
of its readers concurs with our own, for we believe no work 
of a fimilar kind ever pafied fo foon to a fecond edition. We 
fubmit it to the excellent author, whether, with appropriate 
accommodations, his work would not be made more gene- 
rally uieful, if each diviion were publifhed by itfelf ? 





~_ a 


Llangellen Vale, with other Poems: by Anna Seward. gto. 
3s. Sewed. Sael. 1796. 
“HE real lovers of poetry have often lamented that the Mufe 


of Mifs Seward fhould have been fo long filent. With 
regard 
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regard to many writers, it were to be defired that the mediocrity 
of their genius might limit their ambition. For the aathor of 
the Elegy on Captain Cook, we are led to with that her literary 
ambition might expand itfelf to the limit of her powers. The 
brilliant fancy, correét, harmonious, and fpirited verfification, 
and ftrokes of pathos difplaved in that firft performance, cer- 
tainly entitle its author to.rank amongtt the beft poets of the 
prefent day. But though the public may wi/S for more fre« 
quent entertainment from its favourite authors, we do not 
fee that they are bound to afford them more than fuits with 
their convenience and inclination ; and therefore we are thank- 
ful for the fcattered and occafional pieces from the hand 
which we think more energy of mind and application might 
have conducted to fome capital work. Llangollen Vale, the 
chief poem in the publication before us, is principally devoted 
to celebrate an incident well worthy of poetry, and almoft 
touching on the confines of romance. ‘The voluntary feclu- 
fion of two ladies of birth and fafhion, lady E. Butler and 
Mifs Ponfonby, who have now pafled feventeen years in its 
fequeftered bofom, to enjoy the calm delights of a ftrong fe- 
male friendfhip. The author marks three diftinct eras in the 
hiftory of this celebrated vale,—the firft diftinguifhed by the 
exploits of Owen Glendower. The prodigies, faid to have 
happened at his birth, are with poetical propriety thus taken 
notice of— 


* Here firft thofe orbs unclofing drank the light, 
Cambria’s bright ftars, the meteors of her foes ; 

What dread and dubious omens mark’d the night, 
That lour’d, ere yet his natal morn arofe! 

The fteeds paternal, on their cavern’d floor, 

Foaming, and horror-ftruck, “ fret fretlock-deep in gore.” 


© Plague, in her livid hand, o’er all the ifle, 
Shook her dark flag, impure with fetid ftains; 
While “ Death, on his pale horfe,” with baleful fmile, 
Smote with its blafting hoof the frighted plains. 
Soon thro’ the grafs-grown ftreets, in filence led, 
Slow moves the midnight cart, heapt with the naked dead.’ 
Aw 8s 


The gallant refiftance of the Cambrians to the arms of 
Henry IV. confecrates the fpot to glory. In the next period it 
is confecrated to love, by the fongs of Hoel, who celebrated 
here his unrelenting miftrefs, the fair Mifanwy. The lait 
triumph is referved for friendfhip— 


Mz ¢ Now 
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‘ Now witha veftal luftre glows the vale, 
Thine, facred Friendship, permanent as pure ; 
in vain the ftern authorities affail, , 
In vain Perfuafion fpreads her filken lure, 
High-born, and high-endow’d, the peerlefs twain, 
Pant for coy Nature’s charms ’mid filent dale, and plain, 


¢ Thro’ Eleanora, and her Zara’s mind, | 
Early tho’ genius, tafte, and fancy flow’d, 
Tho’ all the graceful arts their powers combin’d, 
And her laft polith brilliant life beftow’d, 
The lavifh promifer, in youth’s foft morn, 
Pride, pomp, and love, her friends, the fweet enthufiafts 


fcorn. 


¢ Then rofe the fairy palace of the vale, 
Then bloom’d around it the Arcadian bowers; 
Screen’d from the {torms of winter, cold and pale, 
Screen’d from the fervors of the fultry hours, 
Circling the lawny crefcent, foon they rofe, 
To letter’d eafe devote, and friendfhip’s bleft repofe.’ Pp. 6. , 


The poet proceeds to enumerate the elegant accomplifh- 
ments of this pair of friends, contrafting their voluntary re- 
tirement, with the unwilling vows formerly pronounced at a 
convent, the ruins of which make one of the objets of the 
Jandfcape,—and concludes by breathing a with, that neither of 
the friends may have the pain of outliving the other. In this 
elegant poem, we have to regret that the Welch names are 
fometimes very unharmonious. He! has a noble founding 
name: but that of his miftrefs, AZ/aiwy, however fair the 
lady might have been formerly, is ill calculated to fhine in 
modern verfe; and the rocks of L’g/wy/cg, to which her heart 
is compared— 

‘ Hard as th’ Eglwyfeg rocks her heart remains,’-— 


are even more rugged, rendered as they are {till harfher by an 
elifion. Gray, in his Bard, was aware of the power of eu- 
phony: dis proper names are all well-founding ones. We 
have likewife to obferve that there is a confufion in the fourth 
ftanza, which makes it difficult to know when Glendower, 
and when Richard, is fpoken of. ‘The next poem, Ver/es on 
Hrexham, is a compliment to fome of the inhabitants of its 
environs. Hoyle Lake contains much plealing local defcrip- 
tion ; the place it celebrates is on the Chefhire coatt, /rretched 
between the f/ver arms, as the poet exprefles it, of the Dee 
and the Merfey, and has lately been made a convenient bath- 


ing place by fir John Stanley, who has erected there an ele- 
gant 


3 
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gant hotel. The two following ftanzas are peculiarly beauti- 
ful— 
¢ Like leaflefs forefts, on its verge extreme 
Rife the tall mafts ;—or {preading wide their fails, 
Silvering, and fhining in the folar beam, 
Stand on that laft blue line, and court the gales. 


* The peopled lake, of fong, and lively cheer, 
And boatfwain’s whiftle bears the jovial found; 
While rofy pennants, floating on the air, 


Tinge the foft feas of glafs, that fleep around.’ Pp. 19. 


We mutt obferve, however, that c/ear-cheeked, an epithet 
of great propriety applied to Hygeia, ought not to occur twice 
in the compafs of one fhort poem. Herva at the Tomb of 
Argantyr, is paraphrafed from an antient Norfe poem: the li- 
teral tranflation by Dr. Hicks is fubjoined. Mifs Seward 
makes Hialmor, whofe bane the weapon is pronounced to be, 
the future /on of Herva: but it fhould rather feem he was the 
chief enemy fhe meant to deftroy,—and that the warrior her 
father, who had endeavoured to deter her from the enterprife 
by falfe and evafive pretences, at length, finding her detere 
mined fpirit, tells her the truth, and announces the conqueit 
of her enemies. The Sonnets and fmaller pieces, are tributes 
to friendfhip, to filial affe€tion, and occafional fentiment. 
We are forry to obferve in them many touches of that 
thoughtful melancholy which is the too frequent attendant on 
genius; yet, with the effects of it we cannot find fault, as 
they have produced the following elegant lines taken from the 
poem entitled Zime pa/i— 

‘ Yes, for the joys that trivial joys excell, 

My lov’d Honora, did we hail the gloom 

Of dim November’s eve ;—and as it fell, 

And the bright fires fhone cheerful round the room, 
Dropt the warm curtains with no tardy hand ; 

And felt our {pirits, and our hearts expand, 

Liftening their fteps, who ftill, where’er they come, 
Make the keen ftars, that glaze the fettled {nows, 

More than the Sun invok’d, when firft he tints the rofe. 


Affeé&tion,—Friendfhip, — Sympathy,—your throne 
Zs winter’s glowing hearth ;—and ye were ours, 

Thy fmile, Honora, made them all our own.— 

Where are they now ?—alas! their choiceft powers 
Faded 'at thy retreat ;—for thou art gone, 

And many a dark, long eve I figh alone, 

‘In thrill’d remembrance of the vanifh’d hours, 
M 3 Whea 
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When ftorms were dearer than the balmy gales, 
And winter’s bare bleak fields than green luxuriant vales.’ 
P. 42, 


Mifs Seward announces an intention of publifhing at fome 
future period a collection of fonnets written during the courfe 
of twenty years. , 





4 Treatife on the Dropfy, wherein the various Kinds of the 
Difeafe are confidered, with their different Caufes, Sc.c.— 
The Abfurdity of the prefent general Mode of Cure expofed, 
and a different one recommended as purfued by the Author. 
To which is added, an Appendix, containing a few remarkable 
Cafes which had been given up and abandoned as incurable, by 
Medical Praétitioners of the bigheft Charaéter and Reputation, 
but were afterwards cured by the Mode propofed ; adduced as 
a Proof of its Superiority over the common Method. By a 
Phyfician. 8vo. 25.6d. Kearfley. 1795. 


+] N the extenfive catalogue of difeafes which have baffled the 
efforts of phyficians, dropfy is, perhaps, not the leaft con- 
fiderable. Some of the more inveterate cafes of this kind 
have refifted the moft powerful medicines under the mott jue 
dicious management. We have here however a phyfician who 
affures us that he can remove complaints of this nature with 
the greateft facility, by even the fame remedies that have been 
employed by other practitioners, ‘ by 4is mode of cure, a 
mode peculiar to 4is own practice.’ 

After this affertion, we furely cannot refufe to attend 
to the doctor’s pradfical difcoveries. It is not for us drudges 
in literature to appreciate an ‘experience of almoft thirty 
years.’ Hear then the author’s own account of his work— 

‘ A confiderable part of the following work was originally pub- 
lifhed in Latin at Leyden, more than five-and-twenty years fince, 
at the time of the author’s taking his degree of doctor of phyfic at 
that univerfity ; it was then thought not devoid of merit. He 
therefore now prefents it to the Englifh reader with fuch altera- 
tions, additions aud improvements, as a ftrict attention to the dropfy 
for almoft thirty years, and a confiderable fhare of practice, “ par- 
ticularly in hydropic difeafes,” during the greater part of that pe- 
riod, in various climates and different quarters of the world, have 
fuggefted ; carefully avoiding all technical terms as much as pofli- 
ble, or the fubje& would permit, that the whole might be intelli- 
gible to every clafs of readers, more particularly thofe labouring 
under hydropic complaints, for whofe ufe and advantage it is more 
immediately written and publifled,’ p. 5. 

On 


on 
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On the erroneous pra€tice of his brethren, he thus com- 
ments— 


‘ The medicines generally directed for the cure of hydropic 
difeafes are of the moft violent kind—the ftrongeft vomits and pur-- 
gatives, though a moment’s reflection ought to convince every one 
of the abfurdity of the practice; for if the general caufes of the 
dropfy (as explained in the courfe of the following work) are care- 
fully confidered, it muft appear evident and inconteftible, that vio- 
lent medicines, or more ftriétly fpeaking, active medicines, admi- 
niftered in fuch dofes as to excite violent operation, can feldom, if 
ever be given with advantage, but may occafion a dropfy to be- 
come incurable from the exceffive debility induced, which might 
have been cured by evacuants of a milder kind. 

* Can any practice be more abfurd than direéting violent emetics 
or ftrong draftick purgatives in fuch cafes of dropfy as arife from, 
or are attended with debility—as in infancy or old age, or when 
the confequence of haemorrhage, or long continued prior difeafe, 
when perhaps the heart fcarce poffefles energy fufficient to propel 
the blood forward through the fyftem, where the ftomach and in- 
teftines have perhaps fhrunk in their capacity, and the various 
functions of life are performed with difficulty ? 

* Notwithftanding the author thus reprobates the prefent general 
practice in hydropic difeafes, and confiders it as a frequent caufe of 
want of fuccefs in the attempt to cure, yet candour, truth and juf- 
tice compel him to acknowledge that the infrequency of cure is not 
confined to the erroneous mode of treating the difeafe; but it has 
likewife another fource, viz. the fometimes infuperable difficulty of 
removing the caufe of it, as will be readily difcernible from a view 
of the general caufes before alluded to; for the removal of the water 
accumulated within the cavities, is but in very few inftances the 
cure of the difeafe.’ P. 7. 


Of the fuccefs of Ais mode of cure, compared with that 
of his fellow labourers, we are informed in the following 
patagraph— 

‘ When hereafter, in the following fheets, the author treats of 
the general caufes of dropfy, and enumerates what they are, it will 
be obvious, that it is not at all times in the power of medicine to 
remove them; but he will attempt to prove, as well by arguments 
as faéts, that his mode of cure will frequently fucceed, whilft that 
purfued by the firft phyficians of modern date will fail; but this 
will appear more evident towards the latter part of the work, in the 


Appendix, in which fome few remarkable cafes will be related.’ 
p. 8. 


From this introductory account we may venture to proceed 
to the treatife itfelf; and the author mult here excufe our want 
M4 of 
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of penetration in not being able to difcover any thing mew in 
his hiftory of the caufes of this diforder :—we are rather in- 
clined to believe that phyficians in general have confidered 
the principal caufes of dropfy to be increafed effufion and di- 
minifhed abforption. 

But perhaps novelty is to be met with in the author’s me- 
thod of treating the complaint. In his examination of thofe 
remedies which have been moft generally employed in this 
difeafe, we can however find nothing but what has been fre- 
quently detailed by other practitioners. The author’s opinion 
is, that diuretics are the only clafs of evacuants that can be 
exhibited with any probability of removing dropfical com- 

lainise 

Here however we come to the doctor’s great remedy 
for the cure of dropfy, although we had been previoufly in- 
formed that the whole was to be effected by the ordinary 
remedies. 


* It is (fays the doétor) a defideratum, “and has been long fo,” 
of the higheft importance in the cure of hydropic difeafes, to blend 
fuch medicines together, as without difturbing the animal ceconomy, 
will promote the re-abforption and difeharge of the accumulated 
fluids, and at the fame time ftrengthen the fyftem ; this, though 
long wiflied for, rather than expected, the author flatters himfelf he 
has, in fome meafure, attained: for this purpofe he unites diureticks 
with tonicks, and will, at a future period, enlarge upon and treat 
more fuliy of the medicines he ufes, which, in fome cafes, are pee 
culiarly his own: ; and, on the other hand, he oftentimes adminifters 
medicines of long eftablifhed fame, and enbedels illy known, fuch as 
fquills, &c. but his mode of ufing them, and other diureticks, is, he 
believes, peculiar to himfelf; he direéts their force to the kidnies, 
and cautioufly avoids their acting as emetics, which the more pow- 
erful diureticks are apt to do when given in large dofes, and to 
counteract this tendency more effectually, he directs a medicine to 
be taken, once, twice, or thrice a day, according to circumftances, 
which at the fame time it blunts the em om properties of the diu- 
retic ks, wonderfully ftrengthens the general fyftem. 

This medicine, (the Ve: retable F fence) though he at prefent 
with-holds it from the public : knowle edge, he will, in a future publi- 
cation communicate: reafons, which would, if known, fufticiently 
juttify his conduét, he will hereafter lay before the public ; he is at 
the fame time awry aware, that fecrefy of this fort, may expofe him 
to the charge of empiricifin with fome, but he throws himfelf upon 
the candour of the community at large, and will only obferve, that 
it is the refult of near thirty years practice and experi ent, great 
part of which time was folely appropriated to the difcovery of a 
medicine, capable of effectually affifting the operation of others, in 
the 
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the cure of dropfy, and preventing its return; for it is a fat uni- 
verfally known and acknowledged, that dropfies are extremely apt 
to recur again; patients once afflicted with it, are more particularly 
fubject to relapfe, than in moft other difeafes. 

‘ Both thefe good effects, he will venture to affert, the vegetable 
effence will produce, and it will be found of the utmoft importance 
in every kind of dropfy or debility, whether conftitutional, arifing 
from irregularity, excefs, decline of life, the effect of long ficknefs, 
paralytic affections, afthma, haemorrhage, or watery ftate of the 
fluids. 

‘ It will be found to ftrengthen the ftomach and whole alimen- 
tary canal, promote digeftion, expel wind, animate the too lan- 
guid circulation, exhilarate the fpirits, afford a genial warmth to 
the whole fyftem, and invigorate even old age, without exciting 
either heat or thirft. 

‘ By the ufe of this medicine, this vegetable effence, even in a 
lefs perfect ftate than what repeated experiments and long practice 
have brought it to, combined or alternated with diureticks, dropfies 
have been cured when given over by the moft eminent pratitioners 
of medicine.’ P. 102. 


If we had not fome refpeé& for the alma mater of this phy- 
fician, we fhould certainly pronounce the above to be as down- 
right a puff as ever difgraced the profefion. But at any rate, 
of what advantage can the doctor’s defcription of his infallible 
effence be to the poor fuffering hydropic, fince he has not 
condefcended to inform him of the nature of its compofition ? 
It was probably more convenient to the doctor, that patients 
ihould attend him at Pimlico. 





The Lives of the firf? twelve Cefars, tranflated from the 
Latin of C. Suetonius Tranquillus: with Annotations, and a 
Review of the Government and Literature of the different 
Periods. By Alexander Thomfon, M. D. 8vo. 9s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1796. 


AIUS Suetonius Tranquillus was the fon of a Roman 
knight, and fecretary to the emperor Hadrian, but was 
afterwards banifhed from the court for difrefpeétful con- 
duét to the emprefs Sabina. During his banifhment, he 
wrote the Hiftory of the Roman Kings,—a Catalogue of the 
Jlluitrious Men of Rome,—and a book on the Games and 
Spectacles of the Greeks. Nothing, however, remains, but 
the Hiftory of the Twelve Czfars, and fome paflages of his 

Catalogue of Ancient Grammarians. 
Suctonius, as an hiftorian, is diftinguifhed for his — 
an 
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and accuracy; though his ftyle is fometimes licentious, 
and partakes of the extravagance of thofe men whofe hiftory 
he undertook to narrate. ‘The Lives of the Twelve Ceefars, 
however, will always be confidered as of importance, not 
only on account of the charaCters of the men themfelves, 
which fhow human nature in its laft ftage of depravity, but 
on account of the ftate of literature, which is unfolded. A 
judicious tranflation of this work, therefore, cannot but be an 
ufeful production, and entitled to public encouragement. 
Dr. Thomfon remarks in his Preface— 


¢ Of two kinds of blemifhes, for which Suetonius is confpicuous, 
one, namely, his minute recital of omens, is a fault of the times in 
which he lived, rather than any particular fuperftition in himfelf : 
for the other, which is indelicacy of expreflion, on many occafions, 
he has too juftly incurred the cenfure, of having written the lives 
of the Czefars with a degree of licentioufnefs equal to that of their 
own conduct. But thofe who are acquainted with the language of 
this author, will obferve, that his objectionable expreflions have 
been foftened, and, in one or two places, neceflarily fuppreffed, 
in the tranflation. 

‘ Let it however be acknowledged, that a verfion of Suetonius, 
though a valuable hiftorian, was only a fecondary object with the 
prefent tranflator, whofe principal defign was, to examine the ftate 
of literature amongft the Romans, with greater care and precifion 
than has hitherto ever been attempted. Almoft all the Latin claffic 
writers flourifhed in the periods which form the fubjeét of Sueto- 
nius’s hiftory; and a tranflation of it, therefore, feemed a proper 
vehicle for conduéting fuch an enquiry. 

‘ Could a difplay of the merits and defeéts of thofe celebrated 
writers, upon a larger fcale, have been rendered compatible both 
with the gratification of curiofity, and public convenience, it was 
the author’s with, to have adopted a more extenfive plan; but it 
feemed more advifable, on thofe accounts, to contract the detail, 
and reftrain within narrower limits the fcope of critical obferva- 
tions. 

‘ In the chronological view now exhibited of the fubjeét, he has 
endeavored not only to form a juft eftimate of Roman literature, and 
afcertain the caufes which carried it to fuch a degree of perfection ; 
but to elucidate the ftate of government, and the progrefs of man- 
ners, in thofe times. He has, likewife, it is prefumed, corrected 
various mifreprefentations of biographers, and errors of commenta- 
tors.’ Pz ili. 

We do not think it neceflary to go into a detail of the hifto- 
ries themfelves, or to inquire into the particular merits of 
Suetonius, as a writer: we fhall only in general obferve, 

that, 
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that, as he is rather an ufeful than an elegant hiftorian, we 
do not expect a tranflator to fearch about for round periods 
and ftriking antithefes. In the tranilation of an author whofe 
Jeading character is impartiality and faithfulnefs, a reafonable 
man will only lock for accuracy and integrity. We certainly 
fhould not, in many inftances, tranflate exactly as Dr. Thom- 
fon has done; but we think, for the moft part, that he has 
iven the true meaning of his author. 

We fhal! fubjoin two quotations, as fpecimens of our au- 

thor’s ftyle— 


‘ Julius Caefar, at the deceafe of his father, had not complet- 
ed the fixteenth year of his age. Next year, he was elected Fla- 
men Dialis, or prieft of Jupiter; when repudiating Coffutia, who 
was only of an equeftrian family, but extremely opulent, and to 
whom he had been contracted during his minority, he married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Cinna, who was four times conful. From 
this lady, who foon after bore him a daughter, named Julia, all the 
efforts of the diétator Sylla could not induce him to part. On 
which account he was punifhed with the lofs of his facerdotal office, 
the fortune which he had acquired by marriage, and the eftate of his 
anceftors. Being, befides, confidered as an enemy to the exifting 
government, he was obliged to abfcond; and, though then greatly 
indifpofed with an intermitting fever, to change his quarters almoft 
every night ; not without the expence, at the fame time, of redeem- 
ing himfelf from the hands of thofe who were fent to apprehend 
him; until, by the interceflfion of the Veftal virgias, of Mamercus 
JEmilius, and Aurelius Cotta, the two latter of whom were allied 
to him by marriage, he at laft obtained a pardon. It is certain, 
that Sylla, when he yielded to the importunity of Czefar’s friends, 
broke forth into the following exclamation, whether from a divine 
impulfe upon his mind, or only the: refult of his own fagacity : 
“ Ye fhall have your defire, and are at liberty to take him amongft 
you: but know that the perfon whom ye are fo anxious to fave, 
will, one time or other, prove the deftruction of the nobility which 
ye have aflifted me to protect: for, believe me, there are many 
Marius’s in that Czefar.” 

¢ His firft appointment in the military fervice, was in the 
wars of Afia, under the command of M. Thermus the pretor. 
Being fent by this general into Bithynia, to bring thence a fleet, he 
loitered fo long in the court of Nicomedes, as to give occafion to a 
report of a criminal intercourfe betwixt him and that prince; which 
received additional credit from his hafty return to Bithynia, under 
the pretext of recovering a debt due to a freed-man his client. Dur- 
ing the courfe of the Afiatic expedition, his conduct was in other 
refpects irreprehenfible; and upon the taking of Mitylene by ftorm, 
he was prefented by Thermus with the civic crown. 
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‘ He ferved likewife in Cilicia, under Servilius Tfauricus, 
but for a fhort time. For upon receiving advice of Sylla’s death, 
in the hope of attaining an afcendency from a new commotion, 
which was attempted by M. Lepidus, he returned with all {peed to 
Rome. Diftrufting however the abilities of that perfonage, and 
finding the times lefs favorable for the execution of fuch a project 
than there feemed reafon at firft to imagine, he abandoned all 
thoughts of embracing the intended confederacy, though the moft 
tempting offers were made him to engage his concurrence. 

‘ Soon after the re-eftablifhment of public tranquillity, he 
preferred a charge of extortion againft Cornelius Dolabella, a man 
of confular dignity, and who had obtained the honor of a triumph. 
But this impeachment terminating in the acquittal of the accufed, he 
refolved to retire to Rhodes, with the view not only of avoiding the 
public odium incurred by the charge, but of profecuting his ftudies 
with greater advantage, under Apollonius, the fon of Molon, at 
that time the moft celebrated mafter of rhetoric. While on his 
voyage thither, in the winter feafon, he was taken by pirates near 
the ifland of Pharmacufa; with whom he continued, not without 
feeling the utmoft indignation, during almoft fix weeks; his 
only attendants being one phyfician, and two valets. For his other 
fervants, as well as the friends who accompanied him, he had ime 
mediately difpatched to raife money for his ranfom. Upon the pay- 
ment of fifty talents he was fet afhore; when after the moft diligent 
exertion to procure fome fhips, he came up with the pirates, and 
making them all prifoners, inflited upon them the punifhment with 
which he had often jocofely threatened them during his detention. 
Mithridates was at that time carrying devaftation into the neighbor- 
ing countries ; and Czefar, on his arrival at Rhodes, that he might 
not appear to difregard the danger which menaced the allies of 
Rome, paffed over into Afia; where having colleéted fome troops, 
and driven the king’s deputy out of the province, he kept in their 
duty the cities which had begun to waver, and were on the point 
of revolt.’ P. 1. 


The following paffage is at the clofe of the Life of Nero— 


¢ He was entered, when a boy, in almoft all the liberal fciences ; 
but his mother diverted him from the ftudy of philofophy, as un- 
fuitable to one who was to be an emperor; and his mafter Seneca 
difcouraged him from reading the old orators, that he might keep him 
the longer in admiration of himfelf. He was much addicted to po- 
etry, and compofed verfes both with pleafure and eafe: nor did he, 
as fome think, pubiifh thofe of other authors for his own. I have 
had in my hands fome little pocket-books of his, with fome well- 
known verfes, all of his own writing, and written in fuch a mane 
ner, that it was very evident from the blotting and interlining, that 
they 
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they had not been tranfcribed from a copy, nor dictated by another, 
but written by the compofer of them. 

* He had likewife a great tafte for painting, and moulding of 
images, but of all things an extravagant defire of popular applaufe, 
being a rival of every man who was upon any account admired by 
the people. It was the general belief, that, after the prizes he won 
by his performances on the ftage, he would the next luftrum have 
entered amongit the wreftlers at the Olympic games. For he was 
continually practifing in that way: nor did he attend in Greece that 
kind of folemnity any otherwife, than as the judges ufed to do, fit- 
ting upon the ground in the Stadium. And if a pair of wreftlers 
happened to get without the limits affigned them, he would with 
his own hands bring them back into their proper place. Becaufe 
he was thought to equal Apollo in mufic, and the Sun in chariot- 
driving, he refolved to imitate the actions of Hercules likewife, 
And they fay a lion was prepared for him to kill, either with a 
club, or with a clofe hug, in the view of the people in the amphi- 
theatre; which he was to perform naked. 

* Towards the end of his life, he made a public vow, that if he 
continued in the peaceable enjoyment of the empire, he would, in 
the games which he intended to give for his fuccefs againft the in- 
furgents, appear upon the ftage, to manage the water-organ, as 
alfo to play upon the flutes and bag-pipe, and the day concluding 
thofe diverfions, would act his part in a play, and dance to the 
ftory of Turnus in Virgil. And there are fome who fay, that he 
put to death the player Paris as a dangerous rival. 

* He had an invincible defire, but capricioufly directed, of ren- 
dering himfelf famous through all fucceeding ages. He therefore 
took from feveral things and places their former appellations, and 
gave them new names derived from hisown. He called the month 
of April, too, Neroneus, and had a defign to change the name of 
Rome into that of Neropolis.’ Pp. 471. 


In fome paffages, we doubt the propriety of admitting fome 
modern words: and if a certaim objectionable expreffion 
had been foftened at the end of Nero’s Life, the tranflation 
would not have read worfe. In general, Dr. Thomfon 
’ has conducted his tranflation with great propriety in this 
refpect. 

The Review, fubjoined to each life, contains very ufeful 
information; and the notes, though they will afford little 
information to the claflical fcholar, will be very ferviceable to 
Englifh readers. 


A Letter 
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A Letter to the Lord Bifhop of Worcefter, occafioned by bis 
Strigures on Archbifhop Secker and Bifhop Lowth, in bis 
Life of Bifhop Warburton, now prefixed to the Quarto 
Edition of that Prelate’s Works. By a Member “of the 
Univerfity of Oxford. 8vo. 13. Rivingtons. 1796. 


N our review of the Life of Bifhop Warburton by his 
lord{hip of Worcefter, we intimated our expectation that 
the treatment in it of Secker and Lowth would not be over- 
Jooked by their friends. That expectation is realifed in this 
letter, which does no lefs honour to the writer and thofe he 
defends, than it refleéts difgrace on the perfon that pro- 
voked it. 

From a retrofpect on the connection between doctors 
Warburton and Hurd, with the title of the one to the vene- 
ration of the other, the Ietter-writer declares to the latter— 
‘I honour you for the generous enthufiafm of your fenti- 
ments and expreflions towards him, and applaud rather than 
condemn the extraordinary ardour of your paflion for fuch a 
friend. But why,’ he goes on to expoftulate, ‘did you not 
ftop here ? 

€ Why did you permit your zeal to carry you beyond the bounds 
of equity and candour? Why did you think it neceflary for the 
purpofe of exalting your favourite character, to depreciate thofe of 
others, who have hitherto ftood defervedly very high in the eftima- 
tion of the public ? This, my lord, is furely carrying the privilege 
of a biographer a little too far. It is claiming more indulgence to 
the feelings of gratitude than any one has a right to expeét ; and it 
is at the fame time paying but an ill compliment to your friend, to 
let the world underftand, that the only way to make his fcale pre- 
ponderate is, to lighten that which you conceive to be the oppofite 
one.” P. Ss. 


€ On the fubje& of bifhop Lowth I fhall fay but little, becaufe I 
have fome reafon to fufpedt, that his defence will be undertaken by 
a much abler pen. But thus much I will take upon me to affirm 
generally, that in the following paflage you have by no means done 
juftice to his learning and his talents. ** His reputation as a writer 
(you fay) was raiied chiefly on his Hebrew literature as difplayed in 
thofe two works, his Latin Leétures on Hebrew Poetry and his 
Englifh Verfion of the Prophet Laiah. The former is well and 
elegantly compofed, but in a vein of criticifm not above the com- 
mon ; the latter, f think, is chiefly valuable, as it fhews how little 
is to be expected from Dr. Kennicctt’s werk, and from a new tranf{- 
Yation of the Bible for public ufe.” 

| ¢ This 
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¢ This, my lord, I can venture to affert is not the opinion which 
the public at large, and the beft critics in this and other countries, 
have formed of the two works above mentioned; and I do not 
think that your fingle authority, unfupported by any proofs, will 
be fufficient to outweigh the general fuffrage of the learned world. 

‘In the Prelections on the Hebrew Poetry there is not, I acknow- 
ledge, that extreme metaphyfical fubtlety and refinement, that won- 
derful ingenuity in difcovering connexions and extorting meanings 

rfe€tly unknown to the author, and imperceptible to every human 
eye, which fo eminently diftinguifh the Commentary on Mr. Pope’s 
Effay on Man, the Differtation on the fixth book of the Aneid, 
and the Notes on Shakefpeare, by your favourite author. ‘Thefe 
are, I frankly own, works of criticiim above the common, and to 
their tranfcendent merit the Preleétions on the Hebrew Poetry do 
not pretend, But as far as a correct tafte, a found judgement, a nice 
difcernment, a fpirit of critical difcrimination, a rich fund of eru- 
dition, a perfe& knowledge of his fubjeé, and a complete acquaint- 
ance with the language, the manners, the cuftoms, the idioms. the 
fentiments, and the ideas of the authors he criticifes—as far as thefe 
qualifications can go in conftituting a good critic, that critic Dr, 
Lowth is, and has clearly fhewn himfelf to be in the work under 
confideration. He may alfo juftly claim the merit of novelty. For 
he is the firft author (in this country at leaft) who has treated to co- 
pioufly and fo accurately the peculiar nature, genius, and character 
of the Hebrew poetry, and confidered fo minutely all its various 
forms and component parts. And he has executed this tafk ina 
manner fo mafterly, in a diction fo beautiful, elegant, and fublime, 
fo enriched with every grace and ornament of fy! le, that the excel- 
lence of the cémpofition appears to keep pace with the ¢cignity of 
the fubjeét, and has, I believe, diffufed through the world a much 
jufter and higher idea of the facred poetry of the feriptures, than 
was ever entertained of it before. 

© Thefe Leétures, when firit given in the mabe were received 
by a moft learned and critical audience , with the warmett : ap proba- 
tion and applaufe. They have fince been read with equal delight 
by almoft every man of tafte and learning both at home and 
abroad; have been commented upon and hig ghly commended by 
fome of the firft {cholars of Europe ; and will, T am perf aded, con- 
tinue to hold in future ages, as they have now long held in this, a 
very high rank among the pureit and moft claffical productions of 
his country. 

‘ His other great work, the Tranflation of Ifaiah, does not furely 
merit the marked contempt you have been pleafed to throw upon 
t, by faying that “it is chiefly valuable, as it fhews how little is 
to be expected from Dr. Kennicott’s work and from a new tranfla- 
tion of the Bible for public ufe.” Is this, my lord, do you ferionfly 
think, the whole effect of this great man’s labours fora lone courie 
at 
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ings, to decry a fpecies of learning of the utmoft importance to 
both? Does it become a great prelate and a learned divine like 
your lordfhip, to depreciate the knowledge of a language the 
moft ancient probably in the world, and in which the greateft part 
of the holy fcriptures is written ; that part which contains the hif- 
tory of the creation, of the fall of man, of the promifed deliverer, of 
the nation and family from which he was to'defcend ; which con- 
tains the whole feries of prophecies ‘relating to him, together with 
many excellent books of fage inftruction and found morality, many 
admirable examples of patience and refignation, many noble ftrains 
of the fublimeft poetry, animated by a fpirit of the moft exalted 
piety? Is it not worth while to ftudy a language, which unlocks 
all thefe ftores of facred literature, all this important informa. 
tion, all thefe effential evidences of our faith? Ought not a Chrif- 
tian divine to have an accurate knowledge of all thefe high con- 
eertts ; and can that knowledge be well acquired without a critical 
fkill in the original language itfelf? Is it then wife, is it decorous 
_ in your lordfhip, to tell the young ecclefiaftics in our fwo univerfi- 
ties, that this fort of erudition is a narrow walk of literature, and of 
courfe fcarce worthy the ambition of a ftudent in theology? If 
thefe fentiments had prevailed a century ago, the world would never 
have feen thofe ftupendous and important works, the Polyglott of 
Walton, the fplendid edition of the Hebrew Bible by Houbigant, 
and the no lefs valuable one by Kennicott. Had your lordfhip re- 
fie&ted for a moment on the probable effeéts of fuch a ftigma as 
you have caft on Hebrew learning, you would not, I think, have 
treated with fo much fcorn this ufeful branch of theological know- 
ledge ; which, on the contrary, ftands in need of every poflible 
countenance and encouragement. 

‘ But as you have unfortunately thought fit to throw out this 
hafty and ill-judged cenfure on Hebrew learning, I think it indif- 
penfably neceffary to obviate, as far as I am able, the very mif- 
chievous confequences of it, by undertaking to prove, that a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, and a fkilful application of it 
to the illuitration of the facred text, is fo far from meriting the re- 
proachful appellation of a narrow walk of literature, that, on the 
contrary, it requires as much induftry, as large a fund of erudition, 
as vigorous an underftanding, and as penetrating a genius, as per- 
haps any other branch of learning whatfoever.’ P. 19. 

From a comprehenfive view of thefe topics, the author pro- 
ceeds to the third allegation, which having effe€tually fet afide 


by a direct and diftin@ ‘appeal to the archbifhop’s works, he 
thus winds up his letter— 


' © The reader, I truf, if not your lordfhip, is by this time con 
vinced, that the eftimate you have given of the learning and the 
abilities of Dr. Lowth and Dr. Secker, is in almoft every article 
of itvery greatly below the truth; aud I fhall otfer no apology to 
roe your 
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yout lordthip for having attempted to prove that it is fo. I have 
affimed no liberty in the defence of my friends, but what you have 
yourfelf exercifed to a much greater extent in bebalf of bithop 
Warburton, My object has been not only an allowable, but, as 
conceive, a very laudable one, to vindicate two refpettable charac- 
ters, which appeared to me much injured by your contemptuous 
remarks upon them. To this I have entirely confined myfelf. But 
if in any inftance I have expreifed myfelf with undue warmth 
(which I hope however js not the cafe, and was certainly not in- 
tended) your lordfhip well knows how to make all reafonable al- 
lowance for the zeal and the ardour of friendfhip. Mine however 

as not carried me the length of endeavouring to lower any other 
charaéter, in order to raife thofe that I particularly efteem ; and I 
fincerely wifh your lordfhip had obferved the fame moderation. It 
would have faved you the trouble of this letter, and much pain to 
feveral of your friends, who, I can affure you, are not a little dif 
turbed at the injuftice you have done to two excellent men, who 
are now no more, who are incapable of vindicating themfelves, and 
whofe only offence plainly was, what I before hinted, that of pre- 
fuming to think differently from Dr. Warburton. 

‘ There is, I believe, my lord, very little difference of opinion in 
the world on this indifcretion of yours; and were I to repeat to you 
what has been faid upon it, even by fome of your moft zealous ad- 
mirers, you would inftantly ftrike thofe offenfive paffages out of 
yotir book. You could not indeed better confult your fame than 
by fuch a ftep. For there can be no furer mark of a great mind, 
than that of frankly acknowledging and readily corre€ting an error, 
into. which it has been inadvertently betrayed. 

* Think not, my lord, that the writer of this letter has the fmalleft 
enmity either towards your lordfhip or bifhop Warburton. | If I 
know any thing of my own heart, it is incapable of entertaining 
any fuch fentiment. On the contrary, I have a high regard for 
the talents and the virtues of both. I have read a great part of the 
writings of both with admiration and delight: I with them to be 
read by all who are capable of reading them, and to go down with 
ail their merited applaufe to future ages. 

* But then I equally with that dach men.as Secker and Lowth 
may be permitted to enjoy, unenvied and unmolefted, that fhare of 
fame, which is juitly their due, and to tranfimit it unimpaired to the 
lateft potterity. 

‘ There is room enough in the world:for you all, and there is 
want enough of all your united abilities, to defend and fupport that 
divine religion, of which you are all fuch diftinguifhed ornaments. 
It is unworthy of men fo confeffed!y eminent, to cherifh idle conteh- 
tions with each other for fuperiority of talents or of learning. Such 
petty difputes do them much difcredit in the eyes of the world, and 
greatly leffen that influence which they would otherwife have on 
the public mind. They fhould therefore have the magnanimity, 
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“to beara brother near the throne,” to facrifice all little private 
piques, jealoufies, and refentments, to the advancement of their 
common caufe, and to fupprefs every unfriendly fentiment towards 
a competitor, that may tend to lower the credit and the utility of 
writings, which are evidently calculated to promote the moft impor- 


tant interefts of mankind.’ P. 39. 





Dialogues of the Gods originally written in German, by C. M. 
Wieland. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


"THE following account of thefe Dialogues is given in a Pre- 
face, which, fhort at it is, difcovers a fhrewd obferver of 
the human drama. 

‘ The following dialogues were originally publifhed in the 
Teutfche Merkur, a German periodical publication, whence they 
are now tranflated into Englifh. They may fafely be afcribed to 
Chriftopher Martin Wieland, the Lucian of his country, and pro- 
bably the moft popular writer living: for he is, at this time reprint- 
ing four feveral editions ef his colleétive works, which are fo nume- 
rous thatthe quarto fet is to confift of twenty- five volumes. 

‘ The notions of this age are moving, in religion, from fuperfti- 
tien toward infidelity; in morals, from puritanifm toward libertin- 
ifm; and in politics, from defpotifin toward democracy. On each 
walk, Wieland will be found to outftride the average progrefs of 
public opinion; but to ftop fhort of thofe ne-p/us-ultra-men, who 
would fubftitute atheifm to faith, agamy to matrimony, and anarchy 
to government.’ P. I. 

The dialogues are.four, The Age of Retribution;—The Pana- 
tea, The Federation, part Firfi and Second. They are 
founded on the political circumitances of the times, and on 
thofe profpects which the bright morning of the French re- 
‘volution prefented to its.fanguine admirers,—the triumph of 
reafon over prejudice, the downfal of every eftablifhment in- 
woniiftent with the rights of man, and the prevalence of po- 
pular governments,—pro[pe@s, which the fober politician pro- 
bably now contemplates as thrown to a diftance as great as 
ever. The fpeakers in the firft dialogue are Jupiter and Juno; 
the latter appears greatly concerned to find that kings and 
nobles are going out of tafhion, and entreats her hufband to 
forbear his interference, while fhe endeavours to prop the 

‘caufe of monarchy and ariftocracy. Jupiter tells her fhe may 
try, but that it will be to no purpofe,—men cannot be govern- 
ed as formerly; and that, to let her into a fecret, not only the 
empire of kings, but that of the gods themfelves, is totterin 

to its fall. He repeats to her the following oracle josseail 


by Themis— 


* Jf after the rolling of ages a kingdom fhall be found upon earth 
where 
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where the tyranny of kings, the prefumption of the great, and the 
oppreffion of the people fhall proceed in equal progrefs with the cul- 
ture of afl the faculties of mankind, and both arrive fo nearly toge- 
ther at their acmé, that at one and the fame moment the eyes of all 
the oppreffed fhall be opened, and the arms of all be uplifted for 
revenge—then will the inexorable but ever-equitable Nemefis, her 
fcourge of adamant in the one hand, her compafs in the other, de- 
fcend upon the throne of Olympus—to humble the prond, to exalt 
the oppreft, to exercife a fevere retribution againft every one of the 
mighty, who has trodden under foot the rights of man, and in the 
drunkennefs of his pride owned no law but the inordinate claims of 
his paffions and his caprices. Content under her to govern, Jove 
fhall then be only the executor of the laws, which fhe fhall beftow 
upon the people of the earth. Then fhall return an age more golden 
than Saturn’s, and fpread over countlefs generations of better men. 
Univerfal harmony fhall form them all into one family, and morta- 
lity alone be the diftinétion between the happinefs of earth and of 
Olympus.’ p. 26, ; 


In this order of things Jupiter profeffes his entire acquief- 
cence. The bufy buitling character of Juno, her love of 
power, and zeal for her favourites, is well fuftained. As to Ju- 
piter, he would make a good Epicurean rete oo The 


fecond dialogue purfues the fame fubject. Juno affembles the 
wifeft female heroines of all ages, namely, Semiramis, Afpae 
fia, Livia, and Elizabeth, to atk their advice in this emergen- 
cy. Semiramis expatiates on the advantages of fimple monar- 
chy, founded on the ancient patriarchal government,—contends 
that the natural idea of a king is that of a parent, whofe aus 
thority is abfolute,—and advifes that men be brought back to 
that unlimited deference and quiet fubmifhon, by drawing 
tighter the reins of government, and difcouraging all mental 
improvement in the people at large, 


* Pardon me, Afpafia, for interrupting you. TIintend no more 
than to refift the improvident ufe of knowlege, and to place the 
peopte in the beneficial impoffibility of {wallowing poifon for medi- 
cine, or, if you will, of poifoning itfelf with medicinal drugs, which 
it needs not: The fages fhal! attend to’the increafe of the great 
treafure of human acquifition, and labour as much as they pleafe, 
to extend the limits of human comprehenfion : it fhall even be their 
office to deal out to the people, under the infpection of the fupreme 
power, thofe difcoveries and inventions, which are likely to better 
its condition, without producing on the other hand, any inconve- 
nience. But it fhall not be allowed to the fages, to fcatter, with- 
out diftin@tion, whatever they know and think: much lefs fhall the 
unwife Jaity be at liberty, by the diffufion of their folly, to difturb 
the happinefs and the repofe of human fociety. As for informa- 
tion, in this refpect too extremes meet. It appears, at prefent, to 
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have reached its acmé, and one univerfally perceivable confequence 
of this, is, that all are wifhing once more for the return of thofe 
golden ages, when mankind was as yet fo happy in the enjoyment 
of an artlefs fimplicity, of fincerity, warmth and energy of cha- 
racter; that the moft accomplifhed and fortunate pupils of modern 
refinement, amid their voluptuous and exquifite pleafures, cannot 
avoid envying the happinefs of thofe rude fons of nature. —W hy, but 
becaufe this feeling is diffufing itfelf more and more, are lively de- 
feriptions of the uncorrupt favage ftate, almoft the only thing that 
operates with refiftlefs charms upon all difpofitions. Methinks it 
cannot but ftare us in the face, here, whence we can overlook the 
whole circle of fociety, that amid the languor of extreme indulgence 
(which is improperly miftaken for improvement) every thing is 
leaning imperceptibly anew toward that condition, whence the 
human {pecies emerged fome millenniums ago. Nature, in this, pur- 
fues her everlafting circle. But if fhe has given us the power, by 
reflection and reafon, of co-operating in her ends, what can we do 
better than to favour thofe inftitutions, by which her moft benevo-+ 
lent aim, the contented repofe of man, is moft fpeedily and cer- 
tainly to be attained.’ P. 55. 


Afpafia on the contrary, recommends to yield to the torrent, 
and to encourage the liberty of {peaking and writing, that 
fubjeéts, having vent and employment for their thoughts, may 


be lefs difpofed to revolutions. Livia advifes great attention 
to the arts of popularity, and an artificial fyftem of govern- 
ment. Elizabeth makes the panacea to confift in @ con/titu- 
tional reform, but at the fame time declares fhe knows rulers 
too well, from the king to the burgomafter, to believe they 
will willingly lend their hands to it, and that if they fuffer 
themfelves to be compelled by the iron hand of neceflity, the 
right moment is over, and fhe cannot anfwer for the confe- 
quence. The laft dialogue, the Federation, has more in it 
than the others, of the playfulnefs of Lucian; the fcene is in 
the clouds over the Champ de Mars on the day of the grand 
federation. Jupiter Horkius and Jupiter Pluvius are ine 
troduced. ‘The former entreats a fair day for the cere- 
mony. ‘The fovereign of the gods fends for Jupiter Pluvius, 
but orders him to wring his locks before he comesin. Saint 
Loujs is looking on, along with Jupiter. 

Fupiter Olympius. (Laughing) Now, king Louis, what doft 
thou think of the new exhibition, with which thy Franks are to en- 
tertain us to-day? 

* Saint Louis. It is, indeed, fonovel, fo much above what we are 
accuftomed ta behold, when we look down upon that melancioly 
theatre of human folly, and of felf-made mifery, that even when [ 
turn my eyes upon it, I fcarcely truft my fenfes, 

+ Jupiter Olympius, Yet to this muft it come, if that lovely edi- 

fice, 
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fice, with whofe plan the wife among mortals have filently been 
occupied for ages, was to reft on a durable foundation. I own, 
mankind will begin to intereft me, where I fee the majority in one 
{peck of earth conduét themfelves like rational beings. Should they 
go on thus, they will at length bring me to grow fond of them. ( Ju- 
piter Pluvius appears.) Not too near, Pluvius. 

* Plevius. What is thy will, mighty Jupiter? 

~ © Fupiter Olympius. Has not Mercury already told thee? - 

* Pluvius. He has; but allow me, in the name of all fublunary 
nature, to reprefent that, notwithftanding all my readinefs to con- 
tribute a fhare toward embellifhing this fourteenth of July, it is a 
fheer impoffibility to comply with thy wifhes, 

© Fupiter Olympius. An impoflibility ; how fo Pluvius? 

* Pluvias. ‘I need not tell thee, that in the adminiftration 
of the atmofphere, fo ftri@ a regularity prevails, both of receipt, 
and expenditure, that, te confine myfelf to my own department, 
no drop of rain, more or lefs, fooner or later, can fall on this or 
that {pot of ground, without the economy of the whole planet fuf- 
fering for it perceptibly, by means of a long arranged and prepared 
mechanifm, in which not the leaft change can be made, without 
great inconvenience to the human race, and to a countlefs tribe of 
animal and vegetable beings. I muft to-day, let it rain at Paris, 
almoft without interruption, from morn to night, fo that I do not 
fee how the propofed folemnity can be executed, even with decens 
cy, much lefs with convenience and pleafure. 

‘ Horkius. The day cannot now be changed ; therefore, my good 
Pluvius,— 

© Pluvius. 1 am forry for it, for I fhall pour fo as to aftonifh you, 
There is no help for it. 

‘ Horkius. Every thing is provided for to-day, and appointed with 
the whole nation at a given hour. Jt muft remain fo, fhould 
the field of Mars become.a lake. But, after all, does not every 
thing depend upon thy will, moft potent Olympius, wouldit thou 
but command? 

© Fupiter Olympius. What, art thou projecting, Horkius. that to 
accommodate thy proceffion, I flhould iffue a command by which 
millions of creatures would innocently fuffer? Thou haft not learnt 
this, I hope, in the national affembly. 

* Horkius, Pardon me, I with not to urge thee to injuftice; but 
I cannot imagine what the world at large would have to fuffer, if, 
at this moment, a frefh north-eafter were to {pring up, and drive 
back into the Atlantic the water-bags which Pluvius is fo abun- 
dantly colleéting. Ac leaft it could not much-fignify if his opera- 
tions were put off for an hour or two. 

‘ Pluvius, I muft know beft if it fignifies. Not one moment of 
delay. 

¢ Fupiter Olympius. Thou doft not underftand thefe things, my 


dear Horkius. If ’tis as he fays, I cannot avail thee. 
, N4 6 Horkius. 
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‘ Horkius. But, my feftival! Such a day for fuch a meeting! A 
day, whofe like the earth never faw fince it turns upon an axle, 
What provokes me moit is the wicked joy which thofe provoking 
ariftocrats will have in laughing at us. 

§ Fupiter Olympius. Nature cannot attend to thofe things, wn 
fon. She goes her own way. 

¢ Pluvius. Unlefs, Olympius, thou choofe to work a miracle. 

$ Jupiter Olympius, A miracle, and in ratification of the oaths of 
men! Pluvius, let this word never pafs thy lips again, or, by the 
adamantine fpindle of the fates, I will feize thee by the fhode *, and 
hang thee with an anvil on each of thy whitkers, for three days and 
nights, between heaven and earth. For what doft thou take me, 
that thou thinkft to coax me by fuch weak fpeeches ? Thou fhalt 
pour, fince it is to rain, and not a word more upon the fubject. 
(Fupiter nips his brows, and Pluvius withdraws.) 

* Horkius, (Going) Well then, in fpite of this ill-tempered wa- 
terer, the folemnization fhall go on. All the clouds in the univerfe 
may turn ariftocrats, they fhall not accomplifh a counter-revolution. 
They may wet us to the fkin, but they cannot wath away our joy. 
We will fee who gains moft honor by it. 

* Saint Louis, Lill know my Franks , or they will get through it 
creditably, 

‘ Fupiter Olympius. J think it were well worth our while to de- 
fcend, and from the moft tranfparent of the clouds which Pluvius has 
colleéted oyer Paris, to furvey the procefs. Accompany me, Louis, 

* Saint Louis. Gladly. 

© Fupiter Olympius to Mercury. Is not that Numa Pompilius, 
who is iffuing from yon laurel grove? ) 7 


‘  Meresry. Jt is. 
upiter Olympius. He is juftin time. The good man was ever 


» frit of celebrations : : he flrall have the fati sheftion of attending 
fuch a one as he never faw before in his life. Go, Mercury, and 
bid him come with us.’ Pp. 127. 

The fecond act introduces Henry IV. and the indignant 
fhade of Louis XIV. Henry IV. and St. Louis are made to 
fhow theinfelves better patriots s on the oceafion, than perhaps 
is confiftent with their chara chert, unlefs we fuppofe they 
had worn off many of their prejudices fince they left the earth. 
The mixing 1 eir times with the heathen mythology feems 
a kind of anachronifm, though perhaps it is ferviceable for the 
author’s purpofe. Our readers will fee that W ieland, not- 
withftanding the juft celebrity of his name, is far from being 
a Lucian in humour and fancy. The tranflation betrays a 
hand to which, if we miftake not, the public has before been 
pbliged for the admirable verfion of Goethe's Iphigenia. W ith 





° ‘ Shode, coma, , chevelare; head of hair; whence fhode-ftar, a comet. The 
word occurs in gloflaries, aud is fill in provincial ult.’ 
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a juft fenfe of the genera! excellence and matterly fpirit of his 
tranflations, we. beg leave to mention the peculiarity of fome 
words and phrafes which have an unplealing effet. “At the 
fame time, as we fee they proceed from fyftem, and a defire 
of bending back our language towards its ancient idioms, 
perhaps he will not chufe to alter them: but to common read- 
ers they will give his produCtions an air of uncouthnefs, and 
fometimes even of vulgarity. Of this kind are, ‘have owen, 
—willing or nilling,—to /peak right down, —tetchy,— Roman- 
lings,—the fhode,—hands-a-keembo;’—the laft phrafe feems 
indeed to be improperly ufed for fitting ftill. It fignifies a 
threatening or {elf-important gefture. Another volume of 
thefe Dialogues is announced, if the prefent is well received 
by the public, 





Letters containing a Sketch of the Politics of France, from the 
Thirty-firft of May 1793, till the Twenty-eighth of Fuly 
1794, and of the Scenes which have paffed in the Prifon’ of 
Paris. By Helen Maria Williams. Vol. IVs t2mo, 35. 6d, 

Boards. Robinfons. 1796. , 
OF Mifs Williams’s merits as the hiftorian of the revo- 

lutionary government, we have repeatedly had occafion 
to fpeak; and of this concluding volume, it would be fuffi- 
cient commendation to fay, that jt is not inferior to the pre- 
ceding. We cannot however in juttice ftop here; and we 
mutt add, that (whether from a defire of concentrating. her 
materials, or whether the means of procuring information 
are at prefent more open in France), if there is a difference, 
the prefen: is the moit important volume that has yet ap- 
peared. 

This volume, which terminates the bufy fcenes of the anar- 
chical ftate of France, extends to the eftablifhment of the 
New ConsTiTuTION IN 1795; and fhould that prove to be 
the period of the internal contefts of the republic, we may 
contider the gight volumes as forming a pleafing, fuccin&, and 
fs we may be allowed the expreflion) dramatic hiftory of the 

‘rench revolution. We have ufed this latter epithet, becaufe 
we conceiye it particularly characteriftic of Mifs Wiiliams’s 
ftyle of compofition. The-whole is a glowing picture, and 
certainly conveys a more finifhed idea of the internal ftate of 
France during this period, than could be collected from more 
elaborate hiftories. : 

Several very affecting and beautiful narratives enliven the 
letters before us,—chiefly relating to perfons whom the Jaco-' 
bin tyranny had brought to the verge of the grave, but who 
ty the fall of Robeipierre were providentially refcued or 

| I death, 
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death. We cannot but regret that thefe narratives are too 
long for infertion here; and therefore we mutt refer our readers 
to the. volume. 

‘Thefe are fucceeded by an interefting account of the peace 
with the royalifts in La Vendée, in the violation of which, 
their leaders were certainly unpardonable. This is followed 
by an apparently accurate and circumftantial account of the 
famous infurrection of the firft Prairial, (10th March) in 
which the deputy Feraud was murdered. After thec row 
had burft into the convention (Mifs Williams proceeds)— 


¢ Feraud, a member of the convention, eftimable for his virtues, 
and diftinguifhed for his courage, who had juft returned from the 
army of the Mofelle, where he had led the republican troops to vic- 
tory—-Feraud without arms, and almoft alone, advanced towatds thé 
furious multitude, and conjured them to refpeét the fenate, and to fave 
the republic. “ J’ai été plus d’une fois,” cried he, “atteint du fer de 
l’ennemi; voila mon fein couvert de cicatrices! Je vous abandonne 
ma vie: frappez; mais ne profanez pas le fanétuaire des lois.” The 
people refufed to liften to him; he then threw himfelf at their feet ; 
he conjured, he implored them to defift; he declared that if they 
pafled, it fhould be over his body. But he fpoke in vain, and the 
furious crowd were on the point of trampling him under their feet, 
when he was with difficulty refcued by his friends. 

‘ A multitude of men and women rufhed into the hall; the guard 
formed a line before the reprefentatives, and obliged the crowd to 
recede; but they foon returned with frefh fury to the charge. They 
were again repulfed by the deputies Anguis and Feraud at the head 
’ of a numerous battalion, by whom they were purfued, and fome 
of their chiefs arrefied. In the mean time the crowds aflembled 
round the convention increafed every moment, and became more 
and more tumultuous. The men had written on their hats “ Bread, 
and the conftitution of 1793.”’ Some battalions of the feétions ar- 
rived to protect the convention; but their numbers were few, and 
there was a want of military order. The battalions moft to be de- 
pended on had been ftationed at pofts diftant from the danger, while 
among thofe which furrounded the convention, fome participated 
in the fpirit of fedition which they were called upon to fubdne, 
The gendarmes on this occafion fhewed themfelves fit for the office 
they had held of irri of Robefpierre and the guillotine. Even the 
cavalry feemed difpofed to yield to the torrent; and fome of the 
foldiers, difmounting, declared, “ that they would fight the enemy 
upon the frontier, but that they would not fire upon the people.” 

* The funereal founds of the tocfin were mingled with the clafh- 
ing of pikes and bayonets, the favage cries of the multitude, and 
the difcharge of mufquetry which was fired upon the convention. 
In this attack the rebels had the advantage, the guard was victori- 
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oufly repulfed, the crowd ruthed into the hall; and the tribunes, 
the bar, the feats of the legiflators, were filled with armed men. 
The prefident gave fome orders to the adjutant-general Liebault, 
whom the crowd perceived as he pafled along, and thirty fabres 
were lifted againft him. Feraud faw his danger, and flew to fuc- 
cour him. He fprang between him and his aflaflins with his arms 
extended, and without any weapon of defence, and was himfeif 
inftantly wounded. He fell at the foot of the tribune without ut- 
tering a complaint; there he was pierced with a thoufand ftrokes of 
pikes and bayonets; and after being dragged by his hair intoa paf- 
fage leading from the hall, his head was fevered from his body, 
borne upon a pike into the hall, and placed as a trophy before the 
prefident. The unfortunate Feraud had faid to fome of his col- 
leagues on the morning of the firft of Prairial, “ If it is true that I 
have ferved my country, I afk but one recompenfe of the conven- 
tion—the permiflion, when tranquillity is re-eftablifhed, to go and 
pafs a few days at the foot of the Pyrenées, with my aged father.” 
*“ Unhappy youth!” exclaims Louvet, in his funeral oration upon 
Feraud, “ unhappy youth! Thou wilt revifit no more thy moun- 
tains, nor thy valley of Aure, nor the fortunate banks of the Niefte 
and the Adour! Thou wilt fee no more the maid to whom thou 
wert betrothed! And never, never wilt thou again embrace thy 
venerable father!” 

* Several piftol-fhot were fired at the prefident, Boifly d’Anglas, 
but happily with no fkilful hand. Nothing could be more admi- 
rable than his behaviour in the trying circumftances in which he 
was placed. Menaced with inftant death if he refufed to fanétion 
the incendiary decrees which were propofed by the infurgents, he 
remained calm and immoveable; declared that life to him was of 
little value, prefented his breaft to the aflaflins who furrounded him, 
but inflexibly refufed to give his fignature ; and became by this ho- 
nourable refiftance the faviour of his country.’ p. 132. 


It is well known that the mob was difperfed by the citizens 
of Paris, who immediately embodied themfelves, and marched 
again{t the infurgents: and this was followed by the falutary 
meafure of difarming the mob. 

Among other matters, the feventh letter contains an account 
of the ill-planned, and ill-ftarred expedition to Quiberon. In 
the fate of the unfortunate Sombreuil, what Englifhman does 
not feel interefted?—what Englifhman does not feel indignant 
at the cold-blooded malignity of that minifter who fent him 
thither, under circumftances when, if he had had one grain 
of feeling or fympathy, he fhould rather have exerted himfelf 
to prevent his going? 


‘ The peace which had been concluded with the rovalifts in the 
Yendée and Britany was but of fhort,duration, ‘The terms granted 
3 to 
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to the infurgents appeared too equivocal to have much ftability; 
and little reliance could be had on a treaty where much was left to 
circumftances, and the good faith of an-enemy whofe hatred was 
too deeply rooted for conciliation, and whofe Pride was too poi- 
gnantly wounded by pardon. 

¢ The vigilance of the conventional army was not lulled by the 
profefiions of thefe new republicans, of whofe fincerity, whatever 
fentiments the committees of government entertained, the troops 
were too near the fcene of aétion to be the converts or the dupes. 
"Fhis {nfpicion of the faith of their new allies held them on their 
guard; and when the fleet appeared off Quiberon with the emigrant 
army, fuch pofitions had been taken by the conventional forces as 
rendered the junétion of the royalitts with their auxiliaries im- 
poffible. 

* This expedition, fo. fatal to thafe by whom it was attempted, 
contained in itfelf the feeds of its own deftruétion: and though no 
Britith blood was fhed, * Britifh honour,’? as Mr. Sheridan ob- 
ferved, “ bled at every pore.” Monf. Rouget de Lille, the author 
of the celebrated hymn of the Marfeillois, who had the eommand 
of a republican column at Quiberon, has related to me the affecting 
fcene which took place when the emigrants laid down their arms, 
Many of them knew him perfonally, and called to him by his 
name; and fome bathed his hand with tears. After the emigrant 
troops had furrendered, a young man was obferved walking alone by 
the fea-fide. Some of the republican foldiers advanced towards him, 
and he immediately told them that he was the count de Sombreuil. 
He was conducted to general Hoche; and they walked backwards 
and forwards together on the fea-fhore, till the two reprefentatives 
of the people, ‘Tallier and Blad, who had been fent on miffion to 
the coaft upon the news of the landing at Quiberon, arrived from 
the fort which was at a fmall diftance. The general prefented ta 
them the count de Sombreuil, whofe figure was fo interefting, and 
whofe deportment fo dignified, that every. one lamented that this 
gallant young foldier had not the glory of fh edding his blood for his 
country, inftead of being doomed to die a traitor to its caufe. 
With graceful eafe he converfed with the deputies; and Blad re- 
Jated to him, thgt during the tyranny of Robefpierre he had been 
confined in the fame prifon with his fifter. “ Ah!” cried Som- 
breuil with vehemence, “ when you recollect the misfortunes of my 
family, you cannot wonder that I abandoned France,” “ Sir,” rep lied 
the reprefentative, “ we alfg were expofed to the moft cruel cala- 
mities, but this did not tempt us to forfake our country.” 

¢ The misfortunes of the coupt de Sombreuil’s family are indeed 
fingular, and affecting. His father, the tate governor of the Invatids, 
a saherabl le old man, was confined in the prifon of the abbey at 
the pericd of the maflacre of September, and was condemned to 


fhare the fate of his unfortunate fellow-prifpners; when, exalted by 
| the 
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the facréd eénthufiafm of filial piety above all fenfe of - perfonal 
danger, his admirable, his heroical daughter flew to the fcene of 
horror, forced her way into the prifon, and, undifmayed at the, 
fight of the executioners whofe bloody fabres were fufpended over 
her father’s head, knelt at their feet, and with the irrefift:ble energy 
of filial tendernefs compelled them to liften to the holy cry of 
nature, {natched her father from inftant death, and led him through 
the band of murderers in fafety to his home. 

‘ When this interefting young woman was brought, in the days 
of Robefpierre, a prifoner to Port Libre with her father, the pri- 
foners received her with that refpeétful homage to which her ex- 
alted virtue gave her fo higha claim. Every eye was filled with 
tears at the recollection of what fhe had fuffered for her father, over 
whom fhe ftill hung like a tutelar angel, .preventing his wants, and 
watching his infirmities. And the monfters who then governed, 
more mercilefs than the murderers of September, and uninoved by 
actions which refle& dignity on our nature, dragged the unhappy 
old man before their tribunal of blood; while his child, who de- 
ferved altars, was doomed to feel with the bitter pangs of unavail- 
ing regret, that fhe had refcued her father from the dagger of the 
affaffin, only to fee him perifh at eighty years of age upon the 
{caffold, 

‘ General Hoche havirig reminded Sombreuil that he was fill 
armed, he immediately took off his fword, and gave it to Monfieur 
Rouget de Lille. He told the reprefentatives, that he knew well 
the fate that awaited him, for which he was perfectly prepared; 
but requefted earneftly the permifhon to go on board the Englifh 
fleet for a few minutes. This requeft, with which the deputies 
felt it was their duty not to comply, leit he fhould convey jintelli- 
gence, was refufed with politenefs. Sombreuil had before enquir- 
ed the number of the republican troops; and upon hearing they 
only confifted of a few hundred men, he clapped his hand upon 
his forehead, exclaiming “ Je m’en fuis douté.” He remained 
eight or ten days at an inn at Quiberon, before he was put to death, 
One day the officer upon guard over him invited a friend to dinner; 
and obferving that he had piftols in his pocket, he took him afide, 
and begged he would conceal them, fince it was poflible that, if 
they were perceived by his prifoner, he might attempt to feize them 
for the purpofe of deftroying himfelf. The young man, unob- 
ferved as he believed by Sombreuil, hid his piftols at the foot of a 
bed. Some time after Sombreuil threw himfelf carelefly on the 
bed; and at the moment when dinner was ready, and the officer 
afked him to come to the table, he {prang up, feized one of the piftols, 
and applied it to his forehead. The pittol {napped, and Sombreuil 
was referved for the fate inflicted by the republican law, to which 
he fubmitted with admirable firmnefs, 

* I have heard Monfieur de Lille relate, that when Quiberon was 
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taken, the republican foldiers, far from difplaying the infulting joy 
of the victor towards the vanquithed, fuppreffed the exultation of 
triumph, and feemed to lament the unhappy fituation of their cap- 
tive foes. They carefully fupported fuch of thofe unfortunate pri- 
foners as were wounded, in their way to the fort, afforded them all 
the fuccour of which they ftood in need; and fome of the foldiers 
were heard foliciting the emigrants to take the white cockade out 
of their hats before they reached the fort, left it fhould expofe them 
to infult. 

‘ The devoted emigrants, confeious of the fate that awaited 
them, poured forth the bitter imprecations of indignant anguifh, 
not againft thofe by whom they were vanquifhed, but thofe by 
whom they were fent thither. Cruel indeed was their deftiny ! 
Cruel indeed has been the fate of the French emigrants in every 
circumftance, and in every fituation in which they have been 
placed! It is their lot to feel, that by kindling the flames of 
war throughout Europe, that by directing the hoftile fword of 
foreign potentates againft. their country, they are the remote 
caufe of every wound with which that country has bled, and 
of every crime with which it has been polluted. But while 
they have been the means of {preading mifery over their na- 
tive land, how acute are thofe miferies to which they have them- 
felves been expofed in thofe lands of ftrangers where they have 
fought an afylum !—doomed to weary the fhort-lived pity they ex- 
cited, to repeat the tale of their wrongs till it is heard with coldnefs, 
and to feel amidft the fharp remembrance of proftrate’ honours and 
of vanifhed wealth, not only the evils of poverty, but the ftings of 
neglect. If fuch be the wretchednefs of thofe who have only aban-+ 
doned their country; for thofe who have taken arms againft it 
what calamities have been referved! Vanquifhed in every con 
fli&t, they have long been the contempt of the republican armies ; 
while they have been repeatedly delivered up to the terrible feve- 
rity of the republicanlaw by the coalefced powers, without hefita- 
tation and without remorfe! They havenot merely found enemies 
that are mercilefs, but may well exclaim in the language of Jaffier, 


“ Hide me from my friends!” P. 159. 





Foan of Arc, an Epic Poem. By Robert Southey. 
(Concluded from Vol. XVI. Page 195.) 


Wwe are forry to have been fo long detained by unforefeen 
_and unavoidable bufinefs, from further attention to the 
prefent work, which has been already announced in our Re- 
view for February: we then prefented our readers with fome 
judicious obfervations of Mr. Southey’s, from the Preface, and 


an extract from the poem, as a fpecimen of its merit. ~~ 
at 
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That paflage, we doubt not, afforded our readers pleafare, 
and led them to form a favourable opinion of Mr. Southey’s 
poetical talents. We proceed to lay before them a few more 
extracts, and to interfperfe fome occafional obfervations. 

When the character of the Maid of Orleans, and the part 
taken by her againft the Englifh, are confidered, together 
with the manner in which the hiftory has been treated by 
other writers, fome fufpicion may at firft arife, that Mr. 
Southey has chofen a fubje@ fearcely fuited to the dignity of 

ic poetry. His prudence at leaft may be called in queftion. 
How can he expect to intereft the Englith nation in the for- 
tunes of a heroine who was an adtive champion againft his 
own countrymen, or be hardy enough to felicitate thote fucceff= 
es that involved the Englith in difgrace? Many of his readers 
will undoubtedly afk thefe queftions,—and, at a time when the 
courfe of public opinion is more than ordinarily influenced by 
recent occurrences, will not be over forward to compliment 
his patriotifm. 

As to ourfelves, we profefs to accord in fentiment with thofe 
who think the caufe of truth of higher importance than any par- 
ticular intereft, that national claims may be ill-founded, and 
that patriotifm is fomething worfe than enthufiafm, unlefs guid- 
ed by moderation, and fettling in juftice.—That the Enplith, in 


the inftance before us, purfued meafures that cannot, on any 
principles of juftice, be vindicated, we fcruple not to affert: 


and that man’s time would be mifemployed, who fhould turn 
their apologit. We do not wholly challenge for Charles 
the right to the crown of France, on the ground of his being 
the true and undoubted heir, but of his being the perfon on 
whom that part of the French nation tepofed, who wifhed 
to preferve the independence of their country. In truth, 
Charles was not only the heir to the crown according to the 
ufual acceptation of the word, but obtained the approbation of 
his countrymen; his exclufion from the crown proceeding 
from the weaknefs of his father, and the fpirit of faction ;— 
while the Englith, at beft, fought but to make the French 
people bend to their yoke. A regard to truth produces the 
true fublime; and to facrifice, on the altar of juftice, a na- 
tional prejudice that engenders many follies, and leads to the 
perpetration of many crimes, takes nothing from the dignity 
of the epic, but adds to it confiderably; though it is contrary 
to the method purfued by Homer and Virgil. 

An epic poem fhould be founded in true hiftory, though it 
admits the additional embellifhments of fiction. One law of it 
is, that it be diftinguithed by fome iltuftrious action, and termi- 
nate in fome fpleztdid event, calculated to give importance and 

dignity 
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dignity to moral principle, and to infpire the breaft with the 
love of heroic undertakings. ; i 

Joan of. Arc, in many inftances, poffefles thefe qualities. 
We have. here an amiable prince unjuftly deprived of the 
throne of his anceftors, and under circumftances not only 
difgraceful to himfelf, but likely to involve his country in 
fubjection to a foreign yoke. T - esenine calamities are 
fuccefsfully warded off; and the means by which the deliver- 
ance of the prince is brought about, and the country preferv- 
ed from foreign’ power, are no lefs extraordinary in the effects 
produced, than fimple in their operations. The matter is fuch 
as naturally to call forth generous fentiments ; and the mora- 
lity is pure and corre&t. 

The work opens with the reprefentation of Dunois, carried 
away by his wounded fteed, and at length fainting with lofs 
of blood; the Maid difcovers and heals him, and they both 
proces to the king. The.narrative of the Maid, defcribing 
ier education, is very interefting. The account of Bizardo’s 
hermitage is very beautiful— 


* Rude was Bizardo’s cell; the beetling rock 

- Frown’d o’er its ivied entrance; the hewn {tone 

Form’d his rough feat, and on a bed of leaves 

The aged hermit took his nightly reft. 

A pure ftream welling from the moffy rock 

Crept murmuring thro’ the wood; and many a flow’r 

Drank on jts fide the genial fap of life. 

The rich foil wafted not in worthlefs weeds 

Its nurture; for Bizardo’s patient hand 

Cultur’d each healing and falubrious herb; 

And every fruit that courts the fummer fun 

Bloom’d for the holy hermit’s blamelefs food. 

Oft would the fage exclaim “ ah-why fhould man 

Stern tyrant of the field, with blood pollute 

His feftive board! ‘Nature has fpread around ~ 

The unguilty food of life abundantly. 

How frolic in the fun yon little fawn 

Strains his young limbs; now browzes the fweet grafs, 

Now o’er the plain leaps ligttly; that man’s heart 

Were hard and alien from humanity 

Who could endure to gore his innocent fide! 

Sport on, poor forefter! {port on fecure, 

Fearlefs of one by hard misfortune fchool’d 

To feel for others.’ p. 16. 


__No lefs beautiful is the following paflage, defcribing the 
felicity of domeftic life, when the Maid and her lover ‘Theo- 
dore, after a journey, arrive at her lover’s home— 


¢ The 
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¢ The watch dog with hoarfe bark 
Announc’d the coming gueft; then, wild with joy 
Soon as remembrance {pake his long-lov’d lord, 
Fawn’d on his feet and howl’d with ecftafy. 

*T was happinefs indeed, one face of blifs 

Shines through the houfe : the eager plough-man quits 

The labouring team, for Theodore is come. : 

Faft down his mother’s cheek roll’d the warm tear 

Of tranfport, to her breaft the clafpt her child, 

Long wept as one no more; nor me forgot, 

But welcomed me even with a mother’s {mile. 

Here paft my unruffied days. Sometimes at morn 

With pleafing toil to drive the woolly flock 

To verdant mead or ftream, fometimes to eafe 

The lowing cattle of their milky load, 

My grateful tafk; as with a parent’s love 

Would Eleanor partake each peaceful hour. 

Hours of delight, ye are for ever gone! 

I fhall no more with chearful toil prepare 

The rural cates for high folemnity 

At holy hour; no more amid the dance 

Move in brifk meafures with the blamelefs train, 

The cot’s calm quiet and the village fports 

Thefe leave I willingly, thefe do 1 change 

For the camp’s din, the clangor of the @ar, 

The pomp of flaughter: fuch the high command 

Of duty; that command I fhall obey.’ Pp. 23. 


It correfponds with the character of the times related, and’ 
confequently with the genius of the poem, to admit fupernatti-" 
ral agency. The feelings of the Maid, on hearing that Orleans 
was walled in, and. her heavenly vifitation, are very happily 
painted.—The manner in which the Maid received the con-. 
fecrated banner from the archbifhop, is thus defcribed— 


* Scarce had the earlieft ray from Chinon’s towers 
, Made vifible the mifts that curl’d along 
The winding waves of Vienne, when from her couch 
Started the martial Maid. She mail’d her limbs; 
The white plumes nodded o’er her helmed head ; 
She girt the temper’d falchion by her fide, 
And, like fome youth that from his mother’s arms, 
For his firft field impatient, breaks away, 


Poifing the lance weat forth. 
Twelve hundred men, 


Rearing in order’d ranks their well-fharp’d {pears, 
Await her coming. Terrible in arms 
Before them towered Dunois. His manly face 
Cait. Rev. Voz. XVII. Fune, 1796. O Dark- 
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Dark-fhadow’d by the helmet’s iron cheeks. 

The affembled court gaz’d on the marthall’d train,. 
And at the gate the aged primate ftood 

To pour his bleffing on the chofen hoft. 

And now a foft and folemn fymphony 

Was heard; and chaunting high the hallow’d hymn 
From the near convent came the veftal maids. © 

A holy banner, woven by virgin hands, 
Snow-white they bore. A mingled fentiment 

Of awe, and eager ardor for the fight, 

Thrill’d thro’ the troops, as he the reverend man 
Took the white ftandard, and with heav’n-ward eye 
Call'd on the God of juftice, bleffing it. 

The Maid, her brows in reverence unhelm’d, 

Her dark hair floating on the morning gale, 

Knelt to his prayer, and ftretching forth her hand 
Receiv’d the myftic enfign. From the hoft 

A loud and univerfal fhout burft forth, 

As rifing from the ground, on her white brow, 
She placed the plumed cafque, and wav’d on high 
The banner’d lillies. On their way they march, 
And dim in diftance, foon the towers of Chinon 
Fade from the eye reverted.’ Pp. 157. 


From thefe extracts, our readers will conclude that the pre- 
fent poem is diftinguifhed no lefs by harmonious verfifica- 
tion, than by liberal and tender fentiments. This conclufion 
will in general be juft, though the exceptions are not few. 
But when the rapid manner in which the Maid of Orleans 
was compofed, is confidered, the furprife fhould be, not that 
its blemifhes are numerous, but that they are not confiderably 
more. 

Mr. Southey fometimes ufes quaint and antiquated expref- 
fions. We allow that a word, not in general ufe, may fome- 
times be fafely adopted in poetry; and that an old word which 
has been difufed, may fometimes be happily reftored, more 
particularly when (as in England) though it is loft in one part 
of the country, it may be preferved in another. It may be 
allowed a poet alfo, to poffefs a confcioufnefs of his own 
powers, and to enrich his verfe by new expreflions, formed 
on the principles of his own language, or fairly derived from 
others. ‘This practice, however, requires judgment, and, by 
a young writer, fhould be followed with caution. Frequent 
inftances occur throughout this poem, of receding, and fome- 
times we think not happily, from the cuftomary language,— 
as in the frequent ufe of the word ‘aye,’ for ‘ always,’ and 
particularly when the fame monofyllable is compounded with 
an adje€tive, as itis fometimes ufed, in the manner of oe 
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both by Mr. Southey and Mr. Coleridge. Compound adjec» 
tives alfo require a prudent ufe; for though fometimes they 
give ftatelinefs to verfe,—if not fkilfully introduced, they rather 
inflate than dignify it. Several,inftances of this kind of infla- 
tion might be pointed out. t, ) 

We alfo too frequently meet with monofyllabic lines, or the 
figns of tenfes fo added as to give feeblenefs to the verfe; 
as— 


‘ That I did tremble, as I liftened to him ;” 


and ip book the ninth— . : 
¢ And therefore I did think that it would fall.’ 


This is fometimes Shakfpeare’s manner’ but we think it 
faulty, unlefs where the fign of the tenfe is particularly em- 
phatical. 

Poetry has a language peculiar to itfelf; and, even in Eng- 
lith, an occafional tranfpofition creates variety and beauty. 
Mr. Southey gives frequent examples of this, by tranfpofing 
the ufual order of the verb and nominative cafe. But we 
would advife him and Mr. Coleridge; to introduce this prac- 
tice with prudence, and but fparingly ; otherwife they will 
rather obfcure than illumine their verfe, and lofe the charm 
of variety. 

One leading rule for the ftyle of poetry is; that it thould 
rife above the mere narrative of :profe. Mr. Southey’s lines 
are frequently profaic, and fometimes cannot even be read as 
verfe. ‘Che fecond of the following lines affords an example 
of improper verfe, though worfe might be introduced, and the’ 
third of a. vulgarifm— : 

‘* Now was the noon of night, and all was fill 

Save where the centinel paced on his round 

Humming a broken tune.’ 


So Mr. Coleridge, book the fecond— 


* And fuch perhaps the guardian power, whofe ken 
Still dwelt on France. He from the invifdle world.” 


' And again— sob 
‘By od/cure fear of beings invifib’e.’ 


If thefe kind of verfes are introduced merely through hafte; 
and through impatience of labour,” Mr. Southey and his 
friend will probably be more correct in future: but if they 
aét on principle, and they introduce faulty verfification to 
avoid a fancied monotony, they’ will lead themfelves and 
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others of their poetical friends into ferious miftakes. The 
_ poet who knows how to introduce’ variety of paufes, need 
not clog his verfe with redundant fyllables; and that Mr. 
Southey poflefles this power, inftances occur in every page 
of his poem. Thus the firft lines of the firft book— 


6 War’s varied horrors, and the train of ills 

That follow on ambition's blood-ftain’d path 

And fill the world with woe; of France preferv’d 

By maiden hand, what time her chiefs fubdued, 

Or flept in death, or lingered life in chains, 

I fing: nor wilt thou Freedom fcorn the fong.’ P. 5. 


And the following fine lines, at the beginning of the fixth 
book— 
‘ The night was calm, and many a moving cloud 
Shadowed the moon. Along the foreft glade 
With {wift foot Conrade paft, and now had reach’d 
The plain, where whilome by the pleafant Loire, 
Cheer’d with the fong, the ruftics had beheld 
The day go down upon their merriment : 
No fong of peace now echoed on its banks. 
There tents were pitched—and there the centinel, | 
Slow pacing on his fullen rounds, beheld 
The frequent corfe roll down the tainted ftream,’ P; 191. , 


So much for the verfification, with the harmony of which, 
notwithftanding a few faulty and profaic lines, we have been 
highly pleafed: and from feveral paffages quoted above, our 
readers will perceive that our young poets’ defcriptive powers 
are not common. 

In the part compofed by Mr. Coleridge, which is almoft 
all the 450 lines of the fecond book, preternatural agency is 
introduced and vindicated, This fubjeé is treated too ob- 
{curely, perhaps, for epic poetry, and without leaving pro- 
bably on our minds the impreflion that the Maid, was under 
any fuch influence. It may, however, be thought by many, 
that the poem required fome fuch contrivance, together with 
dreams and magic, to fupply the--want of angels, demons, 
and gods, the machinery that form the @avuacly of an he- 
roic poem, the dignus vindice nodus.. Many energetic thoughts, 
however, and charming lines, are confpicuous throughout 
this part— 

‘’Seize then my foul! from freedom’s trophied dome 

The harp which hanging high between the fhields’’ 

Of Brutus and Leonidas, oft gives 

A fitfal mufic to the breezy touch 

Of patriot {pirits that deniand their fame.’ P. 39. - 
e 
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The abode of Ambition, pence the vifionary per- 
ly painted— 


fons who inhabit it, are admira 


Upon the topmoft height the Maiden faw 

A meteor-lighted dome ; to every blaft 

Shook the wide fabric, tottering as to fall, 

For ever tottering; round the tempefts yell’d 
Tremendous, mufic hoarfe! yet to the ear 

Of him who there had rule, the dynaft ftern, 

Not undelightful. His perturbed flight 

Anxious and gloomy, fpeeding hitherwards, 

She faw the dark-wing’d fhape: with all it’s towers 
The palace nods: fuch was Ambition’s voice ! 
Obedient firft, fierce fervant of fierce lord, 

Cowl’d Superftition comes, her loofen’d robes 
Float on the breeze and half expofed to view 

The rufted- dagger. By her fide crept on 

Mitred Hypocrify, with meekeft mien 

And ftep demure, and crofs, which to his heart 
He preft, and feem’d with heaven-ward eye to pour 
The pious prayer; yet never prayer he pour’d 

Save when with fecret glance he view'd the crowd 
Admiring near.’ P, 49. 


The third book contains the examination of the Maid be- 
fore the doctors of theology. Hier firft addrefs to the king, 
and her behaviour before the doétors, are very agreeably de+ 
{cribed— 

“ Father, fhe replied, 
In foreft fhade my infant years trained up 
Knew not devotion’s forms. ‘The chaunted mafs, 
The filver altar and religious robe, 
The myftic wafer and the hallowed cup, 
Gods prieft-created, are to me unknown. 
Beneath no highearch’d roof I bow’d in prayer, 
No folemn light by ftoried pane difguis’d, 
No trophied pillars, and no imag’d crofs 
Wak’d my young mind to artificial awe, 
To fear the God I only learnt to love.’ Pp. 110, 


In the fourth book, while the king is feafting, a meffenger 
arrives from Orleans, and reprefents the diftrefs of that city, 
requefting, at the fame time, immediate fuccours. Joan, in the 
prefence of the king and affembled people, takes the armour of 
Orlando from. his tomb in the church. of St. Catharine de 
Fierbois. Some part of this book, perhaps, will be thought 
to carry the.air of fatire more than fuits epic poetry. 

The proceffion to the church,—the behaviour of the he- 
roine,—and indeed the whole of this book, is diftinguifhed by 
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ferious and folemn defcription. Among other paflages, we 
were much pleafed with the following— . 


* On to St. Catharine’s facred fane they go; 
The holy fathers with the imag’d crofs 
Leading the long proceffion. Next, as one 
Suppliant for mercy to the king of kings, 

And grateful for the benefits of heaven, 

The monarch pafs’d; and by his fide the Maid; 
Her lovely limbs rob’d in a fnow-white veft: 
Wittlefs that every eye dwelt on her form, 

With ftately fteps fhe paced; her laboring foul 
To high thoughts elevate; and gazing round 
With the wild eye, that of the circling throng 
And of the vifible world unfeeing, faw 

The fhapes of holy phantafy, By her 

The warrior fon of Orleans ftrode along 
Preeminent. He, nerving his young limbs 
With manly exercife, had fcaled the cliff, 

And dafhing in the torrent’s foaming flood, 
Stemm'd with broad breaft its fury: fo his form, 
Sinewy and firm, and fit. for loftieft deeds, 
ower'd high amid the throng effeminate ; 

His armour bore of hoftile fteel the marks, 
Many and deep. His pictur’d fhield difplay’d 
A lion vainly ftruggling in the toils, 

Whilft by his fide the cub with pious rage, 

His young mane floating to the defart air, 
Rends the fall’n huntfman. Tremouille him behind, 
The worthlefs favourite of the flothful prince, 
Stalk’d arrogant, in fhining armour clafp’d 
With gold and gems of richeft hues embofs’d, 
Gaudily graceful, by no hoftile blade 

Defaced, and rufted by no hoftile blood; 
Trimly-accoutred court habiliment, 

Gay, lady-dazzling armour.’ ‘P. 126. 


The cubs of lions, however, have no manes. 

The religious fentiments of an epic poem are not to be 
too ftridtly fcrutinifed, or too ferioufly difputed; the three 
great mafters of epic poetry have their different fyftems; and 
it is generally reckoned fufficient, if their reprefentations ac- 
cord with the prevailing fentiments of the ages in which they 
lived. 

The language and fentiments in the ninth book, that de- 
fcribe the vifions of the Maid of Orleans, are excellent ; 
though the punifhments inflicted on fome of the vihonary 


fufferers, if confiftent with the chriftian fcheme of future 
; punifhment 
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punifhment (which fome will doubt), will be reconciled with 
greater difficulty to the prevailing belief in the times during 
which the events of this poem are fuppofed to occur. The 
Palace of Love, in the fame book, is prettily conceived ; and 
the addrefs to the Drying Love, in the fpirit of the platonic 
philofophy, will pleafe every reader that can admire poeti¢ 
beauty. The laft line perhaps might be improved— 


* Glory to thee whofe vivifying power 

Pervades all Nature’s univerfal frame! 

Glory to thee Creator Love! to thee, 

Parent of all the fmiling charities, 

That ftrew the thorny path of life with flowers! 
Glory to thee Preferver! to thy praife 

The awakened woodlands echo all the day 
Their living melody ; and warbling forth 

To thee her twilight fong, the nightingale 

Holds the lone traveller from his way, or charms 
The liftening poet’s ear, Where Love fhall deign 
To fix his feat, there blamelefs Pleafure fheds 
Her rofeate dews; Content will fojourn there, 
And Happinefs behold Affeétion’s eye 

Gleam with the mother’s fmile. Thrice happy he 
Who feels thy holy power! he fhall not drag, 
Forlorn and friendlefs, along Life's long path 
To age’s drear abode; he fhall not waite 

The bitter evening of his days unfooth’d ; 

But Hope fhall cheer his hours of folitude, 

And Vice fhall vainly ftrive to wound his breaft, 
That bears that talifman; and when he meets 
The eloquent eye of Tendernefs, and hears 

The bofom-thrilling mufic of her voice ; 

The joy he feels fhall purify his foul, 

And imp it for anticipated heaven.’ Pp. 362, 


Unity of defign is preferved throughout this poem, and the 
event, agreeably to the laws of epic poetry, is fortunate. The 
poem concludes with the coronation of Charles at Rheims. 

The poetical powers of Mr. Southey are indifputably very 
fuperior, and capable, we doubt not, of producing a poem 
that will place him in the firtt clafs of Englith poets. He 
is at prefent, he tells his readers, engaged in the execution 
of Madoc, an epic poem, on the difcovery of America by 
that prince. We cannot, therefore, help exprefling our wifh, 
that he would not put his future poem to fo hazardous an ex- 


periment as he has this, by afligning himfelf fo little time for its 
completion ; and though the advice, nulla dies fine linea, and 
O4 nonum 
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nonum prematur in annum, may ill {uit his rapid. genius,—yet 
one who aims to write an epic poem, fhould keep in mind, 


@ternitati pingo. 





Differtations on the Prophecies of the Old Tefament. In Two 
arts.—Part I. contains all fuch Prophecies as are applicable 
to the Coming of the Meffiah: the Reftoration of the Fews, 
and the Refurreétion of the Dead: whether fo applied by 
Fews or Chriftians.—Part II. contains all fuch Prophecies 
as are applied to the Meffiah by Chriftians only, but which are 
Shewn not to be applicable to the Meffiah. By David Levi, 
Author of Lingua Sacra, the Ceremonies of the Fews, ce. 
&e. &'c. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 


THE volume here announced, together with what is fur- 
ther to come from the author on this fubje&, will, we 
doubi not, prove of ufe, and be acceptably received ; for as 
Mr. Levi is well read in the writings of his nation, it can 
fcarcely happen that he fhould not bring forward explanations 
which will be found new to Chriftian readers, and tend to 
illuftrate the fubje&s to which they apply. In ftating, how- 
ever, the grounds upon which, in his challenge to Dr. Prieft- 
ley and the whole body of Chritians, he propofes to join 
iffue (and on which he vaunts not a little that it has not been 
accepted), there is one very eflential circumftance which 
fhould not be overlopked:—but Mr. Levi fhall {peak for 
himiclf— . 
¢ T think, that the faireft method, and that which is the likelieft 
to lead to conviétion on either fide, is, to take a review of all the 
prophecies concerning the Meffiah, from Mofes to Malachi, and 
compare them with the aéts recorded of Jefus in the New Tefta- 
ment ; to fee whether they have been fulfilled in his perfon, or not. 
This is the method I took myfelf to fearch for truth This 
fair, candid, and equitable fcheme, I was in hopes, (confidering 
the importance of the fubject, as being fo highly interefting to all 
mankind) would have been eagerly embraced.’ P. vii. , 


Now, fair, candid, and equitable as this fcheme might ap- 
pear to Mr. Levi, we are not at all furprifed that, in follow- 
ing it, he fhould err from the truth: for, feeing that the pro- 
phecies from Mofes to, Malachi comprehend not only the 
hiftory of the Meffiah to the abolition of the Hebrew ritual, 
and the overthrow of Jerufalem in concomitance therewith, 
but alfo the reftoration of the Jews in their converted ftate, 
the fecond coming of Chrift in glory to reign over them gsc 
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all nations, with many other conneéted events,—it muft be 

abfurd in the extreme to look for the fulfilment of thefe 

events in the records of the New Teftament for ages and 

generations before they could happen. This, we apprehend, 

is enough to remark concerning the vaunts of Mr. Levi, and 

his proferred challenge. 
His Introduétion begins with declaring that— 


* Deifm infidelity have made fuch large ftrides in the world, 
that they have at length reached even thofe of my own nation; 
many of whom are at this time fo greatly infeéted with {cepticifm, 
by reading Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, &c. that they {carcely 
believe in revelation; much lefs have they any hope in our future 
reftoration, &c. Thefe, I would willingly reclaim, and fave them 
from running headlong into ruin: and indeed, a greater fervice 
cannot be done to the religious world in general, than eftablifhing 
the truth of divine revelation: which cannot be more effectually 
performed, than by proving the accomplifhment of events afore 
prediied,’ Pp. xi. 

Here we perfectly agree, and are ready to acknowledge 
that Mr. Levi, in treating of the prophecies comprifed in this 
volume, has placed many topics in important points of view, 
though he will frequently be found inconclufive in his rea- 
fonings, often ill-informed, and at times egregioufly trifling,— 
not to infift upon the unqualified confidence of his affertions 
which have nothing to fupport them but the ip/e dixit of the 
writer,—and his many mifreprefentations, which candour it- 
felf muft admit to be wilful. 

From Mr, Levi’s treatment of bifhop Lowth, doétor Ken- 
nicott, and the other advocates for collating and re-tranflatin 
the fcriptures, one might fuppofe he had been of counfel with 
bifhop Warburton and his biographer. 

Upon a remark of bifhop Lowth on [faiah xliv. 5. he ob- 
ferves— 


‘ In this note, he has committed, a far greater blunder; and 
which clearly evinces his ignorance of the prophetic language, and 
his flavifh adherence toa wretched fyftem, of correcting the printed 
text by manufcripts, &c. (See Jarchi, Kimchi, Aben Ezra, &c.) 
and of which, I mean to take notice in a future publication, dedi- 
cated entirely to that fubjeét, and Kennicot’s foolifh, and ridicu- 
lous fcheme.’ Pp. 275.. : 

* T cannot here forbear obferving, that bifhop Lowth’s note on 
this verfe, is one of the moft falfe, and wretched pieces of criticifm 
ever penned ; and appears to me, to be the confequence of a flavith 
adherence to fyftems; one of which, as already mentioned in the 


preceding 
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preceding note, may not unaptly be called the fcripture correcting 
mania, with which, for forne few years back, the Chriftian com- 
mentators, but more efpecially, the authors of the new, and me- 
trical tranflations of the prophetic writing, have been fo miferably 
afflicted.” Pp. 277. 


We are curious to fee what Mr. Levi has to offer upon 


this fubject, as well as the continuation of the work before 


us. ’ 


— 





Albert de Nordenfhild: or, the Modern Alcibiades. A Novel, 
tranflated from the German. 2 Vols. 12mo. 75. Boards. 


Robinfons. 1796. 


rT HERE are fcarcely any circumftances in the general hif- 

tory of mankind that form a more ftriking contraft than 
the manners, principles, and characters of military and com- 
mercial nations. The novel before us is certainly an object 
of literary curiofity, as affording a picture of the manners in 
the interior parts of Germany, and probably rather of the laft 
age than the prefent. A national character, more remote from 
all that we fee in this country, can {carcely be conceived; and 
many paffages will appear in the higheft degree tinctured with 
romance, which, we doubt not, are fair delineations of nature 
in the fcene which the author has undertaken to depict. 

Independent however of this circumftance, the novel be- 
fore us partakes of the genius of the German literary produc- 
tions—the flory is wild, fanciful, and in fome meafure im- 

robable ; but it is highly interefting, and muft be entertain- 
mg to all clafles of readers. We fhall not anticipate it, but, as 
a fpecimen of the flyle, fhall prefent to our readers fome of 
the firft pages— 

* Albert de Nordenfhild, one of the handfomeft youths of his 
time, though wild as uncultivated nature, was equally improveable. 
Juft returned from the chace, he had ftretched himfelf in a negligent 
pofture, on an antiquated couch in the fervants hall. Buxar, an 
old buffar, formerly belonging to his father’s regiment, but now in 
his houfhold fervice, and called in derifion Mafter of the Horfe, 
ftood at the window cleani:y his fabre, which {till continued to be 
the chief objec of his affeétion. Buxar’s figure might almoft have 
been termed frightful; he had loft his left eye, a dark brown fear 
croffed his forehead, nofe, and mouth, which gave his face a dif- 
torted appearance, in addition to which, a bufby red beard rendered 
it the perfection of uglinefs. He was, neverthelefs, the deferving 
favourite of general de Norden‘hild ; for his heart was as humane 


and good, as his face was deformed. He had juit been quarrelling 
| | with 
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with his young mafter for over-heating the horfes, and was endea- 
vouring to conceal the vexation he felt, at the indifference wich 
which Albert heard his reproaches, by humming a tune, which, 
however, had in it little of harmony, and bore fome refemblance 
to the creaking of a wheel. 

- © Albert feemed out of temper, and while turning himfelf from 
fide to fide Buxar at every moment hummed louder, fhutting his 
eyes, or if he fometimes ventured to fteal a glance at his mafter, he 
bit his lips and conveyed ftrong marks of difcontent into his coun- 
tenance. After remaining in this fullen mood for fome time, Al- 
bert ftill throwing himfelf about in a reftlefs, difcontented manner, 
and covering his face with one of his hands, entered into a Cconver- 
fation with Buxar, that terminated in a reconciliation. “ Hark yet 
Buxar,” {aid he, “ tell me fomething about Stralfund.”’ 

“ Aye,” replied the mafter of the horfe, grinning, “ there were 
other fort of people then !” 

‘“* I with,” faid Albert, “ the devil had you, with your other 
fort.of pzople.’’ 

‘© Now I fuppofe, young gentleman, you think I do not know 
that you are in this ill humour becaufe Berda and Selina are gone a 
walking, without leaving word where you might meet them ; but I 
know they are gone down the buck-walk to find you, for how 
were they’to guefs, that the devil, God forgive me! was to drive 
you into every lake, pond, and ditch, you could find, that the 
horfes, poor things, look juft as if they had been creeping on their 
bellies—how, I wonder, were the girls to find that out ?” 

“ Hold your tongue,” rejoined Albert, half rifing from the 
couch, “ and learn that I was determined to ford the river, to dif- 
cover if the enemy were to take it into his head to befiege our caftle, 
whether his cavalry could pafs it ; fuch a thought I fuppofe never 
entered your ftupid brain, and becaufe it has not happened in your 
father’s, nor your grandfather’s time, you think it impoflible it ever 
fhould happen : but now I am convinced it can be done.” 

“ Then, on my foul, mafter, you are in the right, for if we had 
known at Stralfund, that it was poffible to pafs the Travenick fea, 
we fhould have caught fomething well worth the trouble of catch- 
mg.” 

“© Yes ! I fuppofe you would have caught Charles himfelf?" 

** Who elfe !— 

“ Fine bragging !’" faid Albert, laughing, “ for how nicely you 
let him efcape in the laft battle, when he ventured too far, and was 
as good as in your power! I dare fay he has fince often laughed 
at you all.” ; 

“ None but the devil,” retorted Buxar, in a paffion, “ who is 
the father of lies, can make you fay fo.—Efcape—Yes ! we let him 
efcape indeed. Pray, who told you we let him efcape? My old 
matter, I fuppofe. Yes! yes!. I always faid it was eafier to com- 
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mand than obey. Now, as the devil would have it, there he ftood, 
(pointing with his fabre) my mafter I mean—fire! fire! cried he, 
and fought his way through; now we that ftood at the redoubt faw 
where the beft bird was to be caught, but—fire! fire! was re- 
peated by many a milk-fop, without knowing what he was about. 
—Fire, indeed! when our red jackets were hanging on the pali- 
fades like monkeys, and the cafques {wimming in the moat like 
wild ducks; and (fighing) there rode Charles.” 

“ I fhould have liked,” exclaimed Albert, jumping up, “ ta 
have feen him.” 

“ He was no great jight; there was no difference between him 
and his guards.” 

“ I fuppofe you did mot think he looked like a king, becaufe 
you *.d not fee a glittering ftar and a full-bottomed wig? which 
you fools always fancy to be the enfigns of majefty. But I tell 
you, that the king’s excellence lay in thofe parts of him, which, in 
oilers, are concealed by the ftar and the crown.” 

“* But, for all that, he was glad to feek fafety in flight, when our 
red jackets purfued him.” 

* But when was his flight?” interrogated Albert, contemp- 
tuoufly ; “ not till his friend was dead; Rugen loft, and no poflibi- 
lity left to defend Stralfund. Yet how difficult was it even then to 
perfuade him, that his perfon was of more confequence than a hun- 
dred fuch water neits. I would not for the world have been in 
your fervice then; but I fhouid have liked to have ferved under 
Charles.”” 

_* But I fuppofe you would not have liked to have followed him 
ino Turkey afterwards ?” 

“ Yes, I fhould; I would have given him my laft morfel of 
bread, and have ftarved myfelf rather than he fhould have wanted. 
You know, Buxar, that I love you, but neverthelefs, if I ever hear 
you make ufe of fuch contemptuous expreflions of my favourite 
Charles again, I fhall certainly give you a fillip on the nofe.”* 

“ I know you have not the heart to hurt my poor old nofe.” 

* You are in the right, for one muft pity you. But come, 
Buxar, own the truth, and tell me if it was not one of Charles's 
followers that mauled you in this manner. You will, at leaft, al- 
Jow him to have been a brave fellow !” 

“© It will drive me mad if I think of it.” 

“ Charles! Charles!” cried Albert, every power was combined 
againft thee ; even fate itfelf !” 

“ Jr was eafy,” muttered Buxar to himfelf, “ to fence with a 
wooden fword ; to havea hole bored in one’s heart witha leathern 
fcabbard, is na very dangerous affair ; or to receive a tap ob one’s 
arm from a blow that is as light as a feather, is a mere joke. To 
romp with Augufta to-day, Louifa to-morrow, and the day after 
-another als, is pleafant enough; faith! I believe I thould not om 
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like it myfelf; however I think—yes, I do think he has a good 
heart, and that fomething may ftill be made of him; and thea, 
young gentleman, you will remember poor old Buxar’s face.” 

“ Buxar,” continued Albert, jumping up, “1 am tired, heartily 
tired of this mifetable, indolent life-—To ride my horfes to death, 
and for what? to-fhoot a hare or a- partridge! Is this to be my 
deftiny ?” 

“ But,” faid Buxar, laughing, “ you forget the girls.” 

* TI am weary of it, even with them included, I think my fa- 
ther muft be afhamed to fee me in this torpid flate of intolence, 
particularly when he refleéts on what he was at my age. But at 
that time men and foldiers were wanting, not fox-hunters.” 

“© What the plague do you want the king to declare war that 
vou may have fomething to do?” 

“© No, I am far from defiring that; he muft be worthlefs, indeed, 
who for the fake of private intereft can with for war, that ever has 
been, and ever will be, the ruin, the fcourge of countries. “I 
thought you were better acquainted with my fentiments, and that 
you knew my heart always bled for the mifery, the eppreffion of 
the poor. But in the mean time I muft have fome employment; 
and fhould a war break out, I hall be ready to take an active part 
in it.” 

“© You formerly ufed to tell me about one of your, favourite he- 
roes ; I have forgot his name, that knew how to amufe hitnfelf in 
time of peace.” 

“ You mean Alcibiades—yes ! I once determined to imitate his 
virtues, and to avoid his erfors.’’ 

“ But you forget both when you have a pretty girl in yout 
arms.”” 

“* You feem inclined to feel how my pulfe beats. You guefs 
right, Buxar, my blood circulates more freely, and my heart beats 
quicker on the bofom of a pretty girl, than under the ftrap of my 
thooting pouch ; the foft preffure of a female hand! the glance of 
2 bright eye! Why, Buxar, I believe even your iron heart has 
felt the power of love.” 

“ Ay! and that moft terribly.” 

* But there is.a great difference in love,” faid Albert. 

“ That,” replied Buxar, “ nobody knows better than my felf, 
for I have tried it in all countries.” 

“ You are an old fool; one fees and defires, plays and is caught ; 
but upon my honour, Buxar, women are not of confequence enough 
to me, to be an employment; they are only an agtéeable amufe- 
ment for aleifure hour. I have feen many handfome women in 
my life, but the recollection of them does not give me more pain 
than that of my grey mare which died at Gottingen.” 

“ That ‘is right; when I was young I did the fame, or how 


would the tatters of my poor heart ‘hang about the world. I-re- 
I member 
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member the firft queftion the girls ufed to afk me, when I was 
faying civil things to them in. my way, was, ‘ how far is it to your 
country, and when fhall we be married?’ But that would not do 
for Buxar; he drew his neck out of the fnare as faft as he could, 
and flew away like Spanifh {nuff.” Vol.i. p. 1. 


The author fonietimes introduces himfelf, and in rather 2 
whimfical and dramatic ftyle: of this the following paflage 
may ferve as a fpecimen— 


“ Far! far! removed from this heart, may fuch fenfations 
ever remain,” exclaimed the author of this book, as, he was fitting 
under a pear-tree, in his garden. ‘ Never may I-become-fo de- 
fpicable a flave as a fervile courtier is—a body enervated by luxury, 
and a mind warped by mean felfifhnefs, which makes it incapable 
of every good, every noble deed—fuch is the miferable machine 
mif-called man! how is nature’s matter-piece mutilated! how 
fpoiled ! With what relifh do I eat my coarfe, home-baked bread, 
and drink the four wine my vineyard produces; while your palled 
appetite complains of fatiety and difguft, at tables crowded with 
every dainty art and luxury can produce. Ye are likewife infenfi- 
ble to the power of harmony—the moft melodious founds are loft 
on you ; for they are no longer able to footh your mind, nor lull 
you into a gentle flumber. Keep your tinfelled trappings, I envy 
you not for them; far remain the wifh for fuch trifles from this 
heart. But welcome, thrice welcome, my humble cot ;. inde- 
pendence, and calm content. In the evening I am accountable to 
no mortal, how I {pent the day—then I feel my fuperiority over 
you ; and when I awake in the morning, the ferenity of my bofom, 
and peace of mind, tell me, how much happier I am than you.” 


Vol. ii. P. 38. 





An Effay on Wines, efpecially on Port Wine; intended to in- 
Struct every Perfon to diftinguifh that which is pure, and te 
guard againfi the Frauds of Adulteration. Al/a to indicate 
when and how it may be ufeful or injurious in Health or 


Difeafe. By Fohn Wright, M. D. 8ve. 2s. Barker. 
1795+ 


"THE author of this Effay appears to be much better ac- 

quainted with the arts and impofitions which are prac- 
tifed by the manufacturers and importers of Port wine, than 
with the medicinal qualities or purpofes to which it may with 
propriety be applied. His folicitude to difcourage and expofe 
the adulterations and mal-pra¢tices of the dealers in this arti-. 
cle, would, however, have come with a miuch better grace, 


and have probably had a much greatcr effe upon the pings 
° 
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of his.readers, if it had not turned out in the winding up of - 
his pamphlet, that he was engaved in the wine-trade himfelf, 
and that he deals in none but that of the mof? genuine 
quality. ical 5 

After informing us that the wine called Port is not made 
at Oporto, but in the mountainous country called Cima de 
‘Douro, about fixty or feventy miles diftant from Oporto, he 
obferves that colour can eafily be given to any wine, and that 
even the tafte, when not good, may be mended, without dif- 
covery by ordinary judges ; but that the fragrance, called 
flavour, which delightfully dwells on delicate palates, arifes 
from the effential oil prepared by nature in the vine, and 
lodged in the gtape, can never be fo fophifticated by any art 
as to deceive, but that a tolerable tafte after one {mack mutt 
difcover the deficiency. 


‘ There is an opinion, perhaps a miftaken one, prevails much 
in this country, that wine mult be very old before it can be excel- 
lent, and probably he may be a fool-hardy man, who pretends to 
offer either rhyme or reafon againft fathion, however, je ferai donae 
mine 2 mauvais seu—Wine, like all other bodies, hath an inceflant 
internal motion, which ripens it firft to perfection, immediately 
after, carries it on to decay; the ftationary {pace is fhort ; but it is 
fome time before moft men can perceive, the acetous procefs. is 
begun; in its progrefs to maturity, the new or harfh tafte is gra-. 
dually loft, by the depofition of a great proportion of its falt or 
tartar, which adheres to the cafk or bottle, alfo by the opening of 
its mufty or coherent particles, which brings forth its true tafte, and 
gives it tranfparency ; yet above all, by the folution ofits faccharine 
particles, the feparation of the parts of its effential oil, and mixing 
them more intimately with its fpirit and water, which exalt the 
zeft, fragrance and flavour of genuine wine. I believe I have al- 
‘ ready denied that adulterated wine can poffefs flavour. Whether 
thefe operations for bringing wine to maturity, are owing. to fixed 
air, called gas from the Dutch word gheaf, fignifying {pirit, or to 
elementary fire, or to—but here let me ftop, and leave this fubje& 
to hypothetical philofophers, or to experimental chymifts ; but foon 
after wine hath arrived at its beit ftate, it begins to depofit its co- 
lour, and turns tawney, the flavour diminifhes, and taite itfelf de- 
cays; here difeafe begins, the acor, the mucor and vappa, or death 
itfelf regularly fucceed. 

Adulterated wine (unlefs brandy be its foul) foon makes it exit. 
The light forts of lively wines, fuch as Burgundy, Champaign, &c. 
feldom, even in cool cellars, are good, -when two or at moft three 
years old. Malaga, Madeira, and other firm ftrong wines, when 
well made, may laft long, perhaps fifty or fixty years; but Port 
wine, when firm and well fermented, from good grapes in a good 
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vintage, can feldom or never, without a moderate proportioii of. 
brandy, be preferved in perfection above ten, twelve, or fourteen 
years at fartheft, probably not fo long. I never taited pleafanter 
or better Port, than fome of fix years old, it had been four years in 
the wood, and two in bottles. I allow that if very good Port hath 
been dafhed with brandy, it requires much time to meliorate, and 
mingle that noxious fpirit into the body of the wine, fo as to con- 
ceal its ardour ; but even then its deleterious qualities remain. 

* Thofe who love good wine, and wifh to preferve their health, 
ought to be very careful at firft of its nature and quality; after- 
ward, as folicitous about the fituation, conftruétion and temperature 
of their cellars, keeping all their wines in a proper ftate, according 
to the temperament of them. I have known Burgundy and Cham- 
paign become vifcid or ropy, and vapid, by being kept too warm, 
and recovered foon after, by covering the bottles withice. Thefe 
winés ought never to continue in any place, where the warmth 
exceeds 33 degrees by Farenheit’s thermometer. Port wine may ftand 
in 47°, Madeira in 40° It is a common practice with 
wine dealers, when they with to pafs off-red Port, for two or three 
years older than it is, to add white wine to it; but this is compara- 
tively one of their moft venial peccadillo’s, it were much to be 
wifhed, that nothing more mifchievous was perpetrated, though 
wine fo compofed, will not long preferve its tafte or colour. When 
they add Benecatlo to give confiftence and colour, to low priced’ 
thin pale Port, they are not criminal ftill; but a frefh fermentation’ 
being brought on by artificial heat, exhaufts the wine of its better 
parts, if it had any before—no matter, Britifh brandy gives it 
ftrength, and it will fell while it can be afforded cheap.’ p. 15. 


On the proper age of wine, the obfervations of Dr. Wright: 
are probably not very remote from the truth— 


* When we faid above that the high opinion comnionly held on 
very old wines may be erroneous, we did not mean to fay that very 
new wine is preferable, far from it. Suffer me to explain. I have 
feen men praifing tawny Port after ic had loft its flavour, if it had 
any before, only becaufe it was old; if they like it, de gufibus non 
eft difputandum ; but there is a great majority of men, who tafte, 
think, or a& after the opinions of others, fometimes becaufe they 
have no fentiment themfelves, or they are difpofed to follow fafhion, 
or to go by fome great authority. In wines, fome are old at eigh- 
teen months, viz. {mall Burgundy or light Champaign ; others are 
too new at fix years old, viz. Madeira, Malaga, and all the fweet 
ftrong wines. To judge properly of Port, draw a cork or two 
every fix months, after it hath been in bottle. When wine is very 
tranfparent, its tafte pleafant, and its flavour fragrant, wait no lon- 
ger, whatever is its real or nominal age. Horace fays, Carpe diem,: 


géam minimum credula poftero, Port, like all other wines, ripens 
or 
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or remains crude, ina fhort or 2 long time, according to its light- 
nefs or thinnefs, or firmnefs, ftrength or .confiftence, according to 
the fermentation it hath undergone, the quality of the grapes, the 
quantity of water/added to their juice, or the portion of brandy 
put to it; or in fhort, to many circumftances that are too tedious to 
be read, therefore, it is impoflible to give a table of time, or uncon- 
ditional rules, asto the proper age of any wine; ¢. g. one cellar 
will forward wine, or other fermented liquors, as much in a few 
months, as another will in three or four years; but forcing is nota 
natural progreflion of their inteftine motion, it may make them 
feemingly more ripe, but never fails to injure every thing that is 
valuable inthem.’ pr. 23. 


On the fining of wine, our author has offered nothing new. 
The whites of frefh eggs, when well beaten up, mixed with a 
{mall quantity of wine, he confiders as beft calculated for this 
purpofe. The remarks on the medicinal properties of wine 
are of little value to the practical phyfician; we fhall there- 
fore pafs them over, in order to afford a fample of the au- 
thor’s politics, which are probably as genuine as any article 
in which he deals— 


* Every perfon will allow that peace and commerce, while we 
can maintain them with honour, are beft fuited to the intereft of 
this country. We have heard of many benevolent expreffions if- 
fuing from the mouths of our minifters and fenators, on the flave- 
trade, yet foon after have we feen the plains of Europe covered 
with armed men! the fields fattened with hundreds of thoufands of 
their bodies! this unfortunate country facrificing its effential inter- 
etts, ftarving the people at home, finking incredible fums abroad, 
in the traffic of blood, for other nations, more than fome kingdoms 
are worth, while we groan under increafing loads already too heavy 
to bear, and all for what? To us, tweedle dum or tweedle dee— 
whether the French fhall have a monarchy ora republic. Had 
we but been fo fortunate as to have kept out of this fcrape, and ex- 
pended well only a few millions on our marine, the nations around 
us might have beheld our wifdom and our greatnefs with wonder- 
ing eyes. The.enthufiaftic violence of Gallic reformers, afraid of 
carrying the joke too far to provoke us, might have, without our 
interference, generated inteftine parties, if poflible, of more malig- 
nancy than the national affembly—but our joining the junto of bel- 
ligerent kings, cemented thefe demagogues even againft their pri- 
vate views into one more compact body—or let us fuppofe their 
numerous armies had long ago, without our oppofition, returned 
home victorious—the convention would or could not have reward- 
ed up to their expectations—fuccefsful foldiers are proud, and if 
diffatisfied, muft be dangerous to their mafters—intereft, ambition, 
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or both, might have raifed another Monk a mong their generals—~ 
Monarchy in France, if it was our object, might have been quietly 
or tumultuoufly reftored by themfelves, without the expence of ci- 
ther our blood or treafure—If it had not, what then? We might 
have been, by a domeftic eftablifhment, more opulent, more pow- 
erful, more refpectable, and perhaps more happy, if a few moderate 
and reafonable reforms at home had been wifely granted.—Thefe 
are reveries to fhow that peace and commerce might have been 
maintained, and that they are the beit things for us.’ P. 45. 


The author concludes this curious produétion with a ftrong 
recommendation of ‘the royal company of Alto d’Auro,’ 
as poflefling the beft wines, which are not procured with 
more difficulty from it than from other quarters, provided the 
true channel be known. It is probably to be underftood, that 
the doctor is the ‘ true channel.’ 

This opportunity is alfo carefully embraced to imprefs the 
public with the advantages of the dodtor’s plan of dealing. 
Here is his di// of fare— 


* The plan I have laid down in carrying on a traffick in wine is 
as follows ; to deal for ready money, becaufe I pay in advance, to 
procure the beft wines poffible, without regard to a few pounds 
extra in the coft; never to try at extenfive bufinefs, but to do a lit- 
tle well; not to receive or to deliver any wine that is not of the 
firft quality—that I will never alter, mix, mend or adulterate any 
wine I have in my poffeffion, but endeavour to gain and keep the 
reliance of all who defire to deal with me, without evafion or equi: 
vocation—that though I invite no intercourfe on the ftale and 
fraudulent fcheme of low price, yet 1 will fell on the moft reafon- 
able terms, which in the end will turn out the cheapeft ; and now to 
drop this ftyle of egotifm which is unpleafant, I will not fay any 
more on this flbject, trufting that good wine, when known, will 
want no bufh, N.B. Sherry, that will pleafe the beft judges of 
wine, may be had as above.’ Pp, 66, 


Few of our readers, we believe, will be at a lofs to compre- 
hend the defign of the author, after perufing the above cu- 
rious paragraph. ‘The fcraps of Greek and Latin with which 
he has mixed up his farrago, are, in our opinion, fadly out of 
place. The wiie-trade has no relifh for fuch-like dainties. 
If the impofitions and adulterations of the unprincipled dealer 
had been expofed with a juft feverity, the writer would have 
been entitled to our commendation. 


The 
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The Works of William Hay, Efq..2 Vols. 4t0. 11. 16s. 
Boards. B. and J. White. 1794. 


*THE celebrity of a writer may arife from two different 
fources; fometimes it belongs more peculiarly to the 
author, and fometimes to the man. When an author has 
gained the public attention by his works, we naturally extend 
our curiofity to his perfon, defcent, and manner of life; 
and, on the other hand, if a man, who is previoufly in poffef- 
fion of the efteem of the world, who has filled an honourab!e 
em in fociety, and is fpoken of in the higher circles, enlifts 
imfelf in the clafs of authors, his writings attract a degree of 
notice which an obfcure individual, of only equal merit, would 
in vain expect to be flattered with. ‘This latter pofition feems 
to have been that of Mr. Hay, whofe name is well remember- 
ed by our elder readers, as author of an Effay on Deformity, 
which was much read in its day ; and of many other pieces in 
profe and verfe, which are here collected by the editor, in 
two volumes, and prefaced with fome biographical notices 
concerning the life of the author, from which we fhall gratify 
our readers with the following extraéts— a 
Mr. Hay was of an antient family, fettled in Suffex— 


* His mother died in 1 700, and his grandfather, who was his guardian, 
very foon after ; as did his grandmother in the beginning of the year 
1706, who had fucceeded to the guardianfhip on the death of her huf- 
band. Thus, in the beginning of his life, he feemed to have loft all the 
natural protectors of infancy. The eldeft furviving fifter of his 
mother was entrufted with the care of him. He was in 1705 fent 
to fchool at the little village of Newick, about feven miles from 
Lewes; in 1710 to a fomewhat larger {chool in that town, whence 
in 1711-12, be went to Oxford, where he remained till 1715, when 
he removed to the Temple, and ftudied the law till obliged to re- 
linquifh the profecution of that ftudy, on his fight having been 
much injured by the fmall-pox, which he had in fo terrible a maa 
ner, that his life was defpaired of, but was probably faved by Dr. 
Mead’s having ventured on what was then thought a defperate ex- 

riment, thongh it has fince become a common practice. 

€ In 1718 he made an excurfion into many parts of England and 
Scotland, during which, fome remaining memorandums of his 
fhew how much his attention was turned towards ufeful knowledge 
at that early period of his life; for, in a journey of more than a 
thoufand miles, not only the face of the country in its more com- 
monly obferved features of houfes, towns, and profpeéts, but the 
varieties of foil, and its produce, the ftgte of the roads, of manu- 
faétures, and population, were noticed by him; and often fome 
things added from hiftory or antiquities, by which the paft and 
prefent ftate of places might be compared. 
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‘ In 1720 he travelled into France, Germany, and Holland, 
when the weaknefs of ‘his eyes confined his written remarks to a 
few things ufeful to a traveller, particularly to the exchange of 
money, and the forts of coin then current in the different places -he 
vifited. After his return to England, he for fome years refided at 
his houfe in the country. In 1734, he married Elizabeth, fecond 
daughter of Thomas Petham, Efq. of Catsfield in Suffex, by whom 
he had feveral children. In 1733-4 he was chofen M. P. for the 
town of Seaford, which place he continued to reprefent during the 
remainder of his life. In May 1738 he was appointed.a commif- 
fioner of the Vittualling-office, in which he continued, and regu- 
larly attended the bufinefs of it; till it became inconfiftent with his 
feat in parliament. In 1753 he was appointed keeper of the records 
in the Tower; and it has been remarked, that “ his attention and 
affiduity, during the fhort remainder of his life, were eminently 
ferviceable to his fucceffors in that office.” 

* The feveral pieces here collected were written at different inter. 
vals, and fame of them a confiderable time before th¢ir publica- 
tion, % 

‘Jn 1728 Mr. Hay publithed his Effay on Civil Government ; 
1730, the Poem intituled, Mount Caburn; 1735, his Remarks on 
the Laws relating to the pas with Propofals for their better Re- 
lief and Employment; in 1751, a fecond edition of his Remarks on 
the Laws relating to the Poor, with a Preface and Appendix, con- 
taining the Refolutions cf the Houfe of Commons on the fame 
Subject i in 1735, and the Subftance of two Bills fince brought into 
Parliament ; 1753s Religio Philofophi; 1754, his Efiay on Defor- 
mity; and, in the fame year, his tranflation of Mr. Hawkins 
Browne’s Poem De Animi Jmmortalitate; 1755 his Trauflations and 
Imitations of Seleé&t Epigrams of Martial. ? 

‘ But it is not merely as a man of letters that Mr. Hay fhould be 
remembered; as an E Englith gentleman, the mafter of a family, a 
magiftrate, a member of the Britith Parliament, and in the domef- 
tic-relations of a hufband ind a father, he ought not to be forgotten. 
Many years are elapfed fince he was removed from this fcene of 
things, yet fome perfons are ftill living, who remember him in each 
of th fete charaéters; and it is wifhed that they would recollect all 
they knew of him; for his mind was liberal, and his views were. 
extended to the publick, with qualifications and a defire to ferve 

it, without low or felfifi defigns; and his private and domeftic life 
was beneficial to the circle within its influence. From the time he 
began to refide in the country, he turned his thoughts to the im- 
provement of that fmall part of the eftates, which had defcended to. 
him from his anceftors. He was kind to his tenants, encouraged 
agriculture, cultivated gardening in almoft all its branches, and was 
perhaps the firft who began to ornament corn-fields with walks and 


plantations. 
| « He 
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* He éndeavoured to make ufeful experiments a part of the 
amufements of his family; about the year 1743, a fmall quantity 
of filk was manufactured in Spital-fields, from filk-worms bred at 
his houfe, fufficient to anfwer the purpofe of proving that good 
filk can be produced in England, though at an expence too great 
perhaps .ever to make it an article of trade. Had his fortune been 
larger, it is probable he might have followed his inclinations in thefe 
ways to a larger extent. But Mr. Hay’s incoime was always {mall 
for the place which his birth had afligned him in fociety. Yet none 
became fenfible of this on being received at his houfe, fuch was the 
effet of a judicious teconomy joined to a power of refifting per- 
fonal indulgences. His temper was not auftere ; he willingly mixed 
in company and converfation, and fometimes made himfelf agree- 
able to his voung friends by little pieces of poetry; and his hofpita- 
lity and chearful civility would alone have pleafed, without his other 
talents. 

‘ With regard to his fervants, he was moderate in his expeéta- 
tions from them ; clear and decifive in his orders; kept up a juft 
and fteady authority ; and was remarkably generous to them in Cafe 
of ficknefs or unavoidable misfortunes. 

‘ His diligent ftudy of the law in the early part of his life’ fitted 
him to act asa magiftrate. He thought it of importance to the 
country, that gentlemen of fortune and knowledge fhould take the 
trouble to aét in the commiffion of the peace, and often fpoke this 
opinion. For near thirty years he aéted in it himfelf; and con- 
{tantly attended all its meetings in the diftri€t to which he belonged 
He never refufed to fee thofe perfons who applied to him as a ma- 
giftrate, though their numbers often made this fatiguing to him; 
his meals, or his company, were left by him, that he might not 
keep thofe waiting who came from a diftance; nor did he fuffer 
any, even the fmalleft, fee to be taken in his houfe. His activity 
did not ftop here, for he was many years chairman of the quarter 
feffions for the eaftern divifion of his county. 

* He never neglected his duty in parliament; if any yet remain 
of thofe who fat with him there, they may remember that he was 
one of “ the firit in, and the laft out of the Houfe of Commons ;” 
where he was not an idle {peétator, but an impartial and accurate 
obferver; and took a confiderable fhare in the bufinefs of it, upon 
which he fometimes fpoke. His unwearied endeavours to obtain 
amendment in the laws relating to the poor prove that his heart, as 
well as head, was engaged in that bufinefs: every thing that bore 
relation to it was clofely inveftigated by him.’ _P, iii. 


Mr. Hay had three children, who lived to be men. After 
the period of infancy, and while they were yet children, :he ‘is 
faid to have behaved towards them with fomething of gravity 
and refervednefs; thinking, probably, that a certain feafoning 
of reverence, in the regards towards a parent, has a more fa- 
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vourable influence upon the character of a youth, than that 
carelefs and unchecked familiarity, which, from the want of 
fuitability in age and difpofitions, often fails to produce affec- 
tion, though it fcarcely leaves authority fufficient to command 
obedience. 

‘ They were fent young to fchool, and in their vacations they 
returned to their home as to a place of liberty, where they were 
received with kindnefs, not with rapturous admiration. They were 
much more obferved than talked to by their father, who very rarely 
fpoke to them in an imperative or even dida&tic manner; but, 
whenever they were with him, it might be feen that his thoughts, 
and his whole behaviour, were directed to their improvement, either 
by the turn he gave to his converfation with whomfoever chanced 
to be prefent, by fome amufement which he propofed, or by tranf- 
acting before them bufinefs of which he thought it might be ufe- 
ful to them to get an idea early and eafily; and no one had a hap- 
pier talent for prefenting to young minds an idea that was new to 
them, or could difcern more immediately what they were or were 
not capable of receiving. 

¢ Mr. Hay was fo much engaged in bufinefs, that his intervals 
of leifure were fhort; for, with a temper naturally chearful, and a 
mind formed to tafle variety of intellectual pleafures, his aétivity 
in the duties of his fituation was admirable; and whoever fulfills 
them as he did will find fmall portions of their time unoccupied. 
That fmall part of the morning which he ufually fpent with his 
children was not loft; every little incident was turned to their be- 
nefit, even their reading an article in the newfpaper; for, as foon 
as they could read, befides making them find the geographical fitua- 
tion of any place mentioned, he would afk fome queftion relating 
to it, himfelf remarking on it, and fpeaking of any eminent per- 
fon, who then was, or had formerly been, connected with it. Thus 
were examples of virtue and religion, inftances of courage, honour, 
and generofity, occafionally brought before them; concifely, yet 
in a way to engage the affections, and leave impreflions on the me- 
mory. It was at thofe times he very early made them acquainted 
with fome parts of natural hiftory and experimental philofophy, 
fomething of which was often fpoken of as intended for the after- 
noon’s amufement: thefe they were permitted, not obliged, to 
attend: for, if he faw they wifhed for fome more aétive exercife, 
they were allowed to follow their inclinations without reproach. 
Indeed refpe& to him was always voluntary ; he never reproved his 
children for the omiffion of any outward mark of it to himfelf: yet 
that father, who is reafonable enough to make a juft allowance for 
the imperfection of all human things, will be content if his children 
pay him as much real refpect as Mr. Hay received from his, and 


to have as much weight with them from the firft moment they 
3 were 
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were capable of any reflection. Perhaps nothing contributed mote 
to this than the few things he required of them, and the invariable- 
nefs with which they were infifted on. He always appeared to his 
children to entertain a good opinion of them, and did not feem to 
take notice of little faults; yet, if any were committed of more 
confequence, he fpoke to them with great ferioufnefs, but without 
paffion, or long difcourfe ; ufually concluding with thefe words: 
“I difapprove of this, and expeét it to be fo no more.” And if 
at any time this admonition failed of its proper effect, they were 
made fenfible that his difpleafute was not to be flighted.’ _p. xii. 


Mr. Hay had the misfortune to lofe his youngeft fon, who 
died of a confumption in his nineteenth year; he in{cribed on 
his grave, ‘ Optima indoles, fpes parentum.’ He only furvived 
his lofs from O€tober to the June following, when he died of 
an apoplexy in the 6oth year of his age, 1755. 

Mr. Hay was fubjeét to that painful diforder the ftone, for 
which he was in the conftant habit of taking Mrs. Stephens’s 
medicine, then newly in vogue: he took three ounces a day 
for many years together, and obtained fuch a degree of relief 
as to render life tolerable. This cafe, by his own requeff, 
was depofited in the Britifh mufeum. Prefuming the reader is 
now interefted in the charaéter of this benevolent and worthy 
man, we proceed to give an account of his works. The Effa 
on Deformity, which ftands firft, was the moft popular of all 
his pieces. He had the misfortune to have fuch a figure as 
Pope, Scarron, William prince of Orange, and marfha! Lux- 
embourg,—and the good fenfe to be the firft to make a jeft of 
it, unlike in that to the irritable poet of Twickenham. ‘This 
Effay is partly playful, and partly ferious; the idea might 
poflibly be fuggefted to him by the ugly club of Addifon, 
though he advifes his confraternity not to aflemble together, 
as the ridicule is doubled by the fimilitude, and it is abfurd to 
be looking at bad pictures, when there are fo many good ones 
in the world. In the whole of this piece, the author has con- 
trived to fpeak of deformity with a grace, and of himfelf 
without affectation ; to the world in general, it is an enter- 
taining jeu d’efprit, and to perfons under a fimilar misfortune, 
an excellent piece of moral advice. It is told, rather to the 
difgrace of our king William, that he once called Luxem- 
bourg, crook-backed fellow; to which the marfhal replied, 
© That he could not know any thing about it, for he had never 
feen his back.’ 7 

The Effay on Government fhows our author to have been 
a whig in the moft material points (and indeed he fupported 
the meafures of fir Robert Walpole), yet not without a {trong 
Jeaven of thofe tory and high-church principles, which at that 
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time had been imbibed by moft of the country pentlezent. 
It is written, however, with clearnefs and good fenfe. 

Remarks on the Poor Laws fhow a benevolent mind, and 
a practical knowledge of the fubje€t. He recommends county 
workhoufes, and gives the heads of a bill which was brought 
in for that purpofe. . 

Religio Philofophi is a fummary of natural and revealed 
religion. It appears to be written with fincere piety and can- 
dour; the author fays likewife, with an unufual degree of 
freedom, which might be true perhaps for the day in which 
he wrote, but there is much more orthodoxy in it, than by 
many will be allowed to agree with the title. One of his ar- 

uments for the trinity is a curious one: ‘ Three divine 
perfons,’ he fays, * fubfifting together from eternity in the 
godhead, is more cheerful than that of a’ deity exifling from 
eternity, without any communication of his ideas before the 
creation of the univerfe..—He ftops -fhort, however, of the 
Athanafian trinity, or rather, perhaps, goes beyond it, fince 
he believes there may be numberlefs other beings equally 
‘united to the eflence of the godhead, fet over other worlds 
and fyftems, as our Saviour is over this. °° 

The Charge to the Grand Jury, which coneludes the vo- 
lume, contains a fhort fketch of the Englifh penal laws. 

The fecond volume exhibits Mr. Hay in the character of a 
poet. The firft piece isa defcriptive poem, called Mount 
Caburn. It does not vie with Cooper’s Hill or Windfor 
Foreft, but may be read with pleafure. Mount Caburn is a 
hill, part of the South Downs, near Lewes in Suffex, from 
which there is an extenfive profpeét. The different objects 
afford fubjeéts for hiftorical notices, of which the poet has 
well availed himfelf: and as the fcene was his birth place, and 
the place of his refidence, he was well acquainted with every 
fpot; and the following lines fhow the benevolence with which 
he regarded the habitations around him— 


* Not with more pleafure, o’er the fruitful grounds 
Where he was bred, the untam’d courfer bounds, 
Than o’er this land{cape I in fancy fpeed, 
Convey d exulting on the Mufe’s fteed. 
A happier paradife to me this place 
Than Eden to the parent of our race ; 
For, when he view’d his fubjeé world around, 

tl one fad filent folitude he found : 
I find, where-e’er my raptur’d fight I bend, 
Some kind relation, or fome honour'd friend ! 
Remarking here each well known {pot caa tell 
Where truth, where honour, where good-nature dwell; 
And trace religion to her private cell. 

Can 
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Can fee where fecret merit fhuns the day, - 

And where ten thoufand charms in ambufh lay. 

Where can the god of love find keener‘darts? 

Or where employ them on more generous hearts ? 

Such matchlefs beauty, and fych manly worth, 

Jove and Aftraea might recall to earth.’ Vol. ii. ¥. 24. 


The tranflation of Mr. Hawkins Browne’s Immortality of 
the Soul is not deftitute of merit, though certainly inferior 
to that of Mr. Soame Jenttings, to which the preference has 
been juftly fhown by priating it along with the original. Mr. 
Hay is often faulty in ufing the expletives do, doth, &c. when 
convenient for the meafure. The ttanflations from Martial 
follow next, and form the largeft part of the volume. They 
are well turned, done’ with eafe, and moft of them very 
agreeably modernifed, though without the /e/ piquant of per- 
fonal allufions. He has given moft of the epigrams that are 
not exceptionable. A few poems follow in the Appendix, 
which are but trifling.” The paper and type are in the modern 
ftyle of elegance. vow acstiaey 





Poems on various Subjeéts. | By S. I. Coleridge, late of Fefus 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. , 


OF Mr. Coleridge we. have already had occafion to {peak as 
a poet. He certainly poffefles a fine invention, and a live- 
ly imagination; and his poems glow with that ardor of 
paffion, that enthufiaftic love of liberty, which give energy to 
poetic compofition, and force the reader into immediate ad- 
miration. ‘They confit of fonnets, whith, however, Mr. 
Coleridge choofes to call Effufions,—a Monody on the Death 
of Chatterton,—a few other copies of verfes on various occa- 
fions,—Epiftles,—and, what the author entitles ReLicious 
MusINGS. 
‘The Effufions are in general very beautiful. The follow- 
ing will pleafe every lover-of poetry,—and we give them as a 
fpecimen of the reft— 


‘ As when far off the warbled ftrains are heard 
That foar on morning’s wing the vales among, 
Within his cage th’ imprifoned matin bird 
Swells the full chorus with a generous fong : 

He bathes no pinion in the dewy light, 

No father’s joy, no.lover’s blifs.he fhares, 

Yet ftill the rifing radiance cheers his fight— 
His fellows’ freedom foothes the captiye's cares ! 


Thon, 
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Thou ,Fayette! who didft wake with ftartling voice 

Life’s better fun from that long wintry night, 

Thus in thy country’s triumph fhalt rejoice 

And mock with raptures high the dungeon’s might : 

For lo! the morning ftruggles into day, 

And flavery’s {pectres fhriek and vanifh from the ray '’ 
P. 536 


* Maid of my love! fweet Genevieve! 
In beauty’s light you glide along : 

Your eye is like the ftar of eve, 

And fweet your voice, as feraph’s fong, 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with paffion foft to glow : 
Within your foul a voice there lives ! 

It bids you hear the tale of woe. 

When finking low the fuff’rer wan 
Beholds no hand outftretcht to fave, 
Fair, as the bofom of the fwan 

That rifes graceful o’er the wave, 

I've feen your breaft with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, {weet Genevieve!” p. 62. 


The following pretty copy of verfes we cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of tranfcribing— 


* As late each flower that fweeteft blows 
I pluck’d, the garden's pride ! 

Within the petals of a rofe 

A fleeping Love I ’fpied. 

¢ Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue ; 

All purple glow’d his cheek, beneath, 
Inebriate with the dew. 


‘ I foftly feiz’d th’ unguarded power, 
Nor {car’d his balmy reft ; 

And plac’d him, cag’d within the flower, 
On {potlefs Sara’s breaft. 


* But when unweeting of the guile 
Awoke the pris’ner {weet, 

He ftruggled to efcape awhile 

And ftamp’d his faery feet. 

* Ah! foon the foul-entrancing fight 
Subdued th’ impatient boy ! 

He gaz’d! he thrill’d with deep delight ! 
Then clapp’d his wings for joy. 
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And O! he cried — Of magic kind 
What charms this throne endear ! 
Some other Love let Venus find 
I’ll fix my empire here.” p. So. 





Mr. Coleridge tells us that he was indebted for three of 
the Effufions to Mr. Charles Lamb, of the India Houfe,— 
thefe are very beautiful. For the rough fketch of another 
pretty fonnet, Mr. Coleridge is indebted to Mr. Favel. The 
firft half of the fifteenth was written by Mr. Southey, the in- 
genious author of Joan of Arc. The production of a young 
lady, addreffed to the author of a volume of poems publithed 
anonymoully at Briftol, poffefies great harmony and good {enfe. 

Notwithftanding the commendations to which thefe poems 
are entitled, they are accompanied with fome blemithes. 
The Monody addreffed to Chatterton poffeffes many excellent 
paffages : but that irregular {pecies of verfification in which it 
is written, is not, in our judgment, confiftent with the laws 
of poetry. The production of the young lady, whofe ear, 
however, feems admirably tuned to harmony, is objeCtionable 
on the fame ground :—this blemifh we before noted in ‘ The 
Poetical Sketches’ of the ingenious mifs Criftall. 

We mutt alfo obferve that we frequently meet, in thefe 
poems, with expreflions which, however pleafing in Spenfer 
and Shakfpeare, accord not with the prefent ftate of the Eng- 
lith language. The verfification is not always fufficiently po- 
lifhed, and, by not having the paufe and accent in the proper 
iy grates upon a correct ear. The liberty too taken by 

r. Coleridge of coining words, and the impetuofity of a 
moft powerful imagination, hurry him fometimes into what 
his readers may think exceptionable language. For example— 

' yea, and there 

Unfliuddered, unaghafted, he fhall view 

Ev’n the feven {pirits, who in the latter day 
Will fhower hot peftilence on the fons of men.’ 


The fuperior excellence which characterifes Mr. Coleridge’s 
poems, compels us to wifh that they pofleffed that uniform cor- 
reCtnefs of verfification which frequently accompanies pro- 
ductions of far inferior merit ; but Mr. Coleridge’s blemithes 
are fuch as are incident to young men of luxuriant imagina- 
tions, which time and experience will, we doubt not, enable 
him to correct. His beauties are thofe of a very fuperior 
genius :—a richer line than the laft of the three following we 
{carcely ever remember reading— 

* O! aged women, ye who weekly catch 
The morfel toffed by law-forc’d charity, 
And die fo flowly, that none call it murder.’ 


Mr, 
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Mr. Coleridge makes the following judicious apology fof 
what fome readers may choofe to call the querulous egotifm 
that is wont to accompany the fonnet— 


¢ Poems on various fubjects written at different times and 
prompted by very different feelings; but which will be read at one 
time and under the influence of one fet of feelings—this is an heavy 
difadvantage : for we love or admire a poet in proportion as he de- 
velopes our own fentiments and emotions, or reminds us of our 
own knowledge. 

* Compofitions refembling thofe of the prefent volume are not 
unfrequently condemued for their querulous egotifm. But egotifm 
is to be condemned then only when it offends againft time and place, 
as in an hiftory or an epic poem. Tocenfure it in a monody or 
fonnet is almoft as abfurd as to diflike a circle for being round. Why 
then write fonnets or monodies? Becaufe they give me pleafure 
when perhaps nothing elfe could. After the more violent emotions 
of forrow, the mind demands folace and can find it in employment 
alone; but full of its late fufferings it can endure no employment 
not connected with thofe fufferings. Forcibly to turn away our 
attention to other fubjeéts is a painful and in general an unavailing 
effort. 


“ But O how grateful to a wounded heart 
The tale of mifery to impart ; 

From others eyes bid artlefs forrows flow 
And raife efteem upon the bafe of woe!” 


© The communicativenefs of our nature leads us to defcribe out 
own Torrows; in the endeavor to defcribe them intellectual activity 
is exerted ; and by a benevolent law of our nature from intellectual 
activity a pleafure refults which is gradually affociated and mingles 
as a cheiéAive with the painful fubjeét of the defcription, True! 
it may be anfwered, but how are the public interefted in your ‘or- 
rows or your defcription? We are for ever attributing a perfonal 
unity to imaginary aggregates. What is the public but a term for 
a number of fcattered individuals of whom as many will be in- 
terefted in thefe forrows as have experienced the fame or fimilar ? 


“ Holy be the lay, 
Which mourning foothes the mourner on his way !” Pv. 
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Fads addreffed to the ferious Attention of the People of Great Bris 
tain, refpefting the Expence of the War, and the State of the 
National Debt. By William Morgan, F. R. S. Svo. 15, 
Debrett, 1796. 


is to the credit of a merchant, that his accounts are kept regu- 
larly, and are at all times in fucha ftate, that he can give a clear 
andexplicit anfwer to every inquirer. His concerns, though carried 
on upon the moft extenfive {cale, may be ftated in as fatisfactory a 
manner as thofe of the loweft tradefman; and to underftand them, it 
requires only that degree of attention which is neceffary in adding up 
large rather than {mall fums, in common arithmetic, The fame 
may be faid of nations; and it will be found upon an accurate ex- 
amination of the queftion, that finance, which is confidered often 
as a {cience of a very intricate nature, may be made level to the 
commoneft capacity. But if a merchant is either deceitful or 
negligent,— if the minifters of a nation are either treacherous or in- 
dolent,—if they either embezzle the public money, or are little anxi- 
ous to give a plain ftatement of the receipts and expenditure of the 
government,—the books of the merchant, and the finance fyftem of 
adminiftration, will prefent to the view a wretched mafs of irregulae 
rity, inconfiftency, and intricacy, 

In the pamphlet before us, the attention of the nation is called 
to facts of a Very ferious nature. We cannot fuppofe that the au- 
thor is willing to deceive others; and we have too good an opinion 
of his abilities and judgment, te fuppofe that he is deceived him- 
felf; yet we fhould not be in the leaft furprifed, if faéts, which 
ought to be known toa vaft body of men, fhould be denied by 
others, who, either from ignorance or mifapprehenfion, are incapable 
of viewing them in their proper colours, or, from fome confufion 
in the accounts, controvert them with a femblance of juftice and 
impartiality, 

The firft fa& which Mr. Morgan lays down is, that the ex- 
penfes of the firft four ‘years of, the prefent war are two-thirds 
greater than thofe of the firft four years of the moft extravagant 
war (the laft American war) in which this country had ever been 
engaged. This is proved by giving a ftatement of the expenfes of 
the war eftablifhment for four years, according to the eftimates of 
lord North and Mr. Pitt. Another faé ftated, is the accelerated 
progrefs of our expenfes in warfare, during this century, which is 
not fhown in every article, but may be eafily inferred from the 
rapid increafe of the ordnance eftimates, voted in three periods of 
four years, between 1756 and 1795, 
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The next faét ftated, is ‘ on the mode adopted by the prefent 
minifter, to afford fupplies for his extravagance of expenditure, 
During four years of the American year, lord North received in 
cafh, for a capital of 20,150,000/. ftock, 14,767,5001. Mr. Pitt 
in the firft four years of his war, received for 70,100,000l. capital 
ftock, 47,421,000l. in cafh. The fault of lord North confifted in 
borrowing money in a ftock which bore a low intereft. Mr. Pitt 
has not corrected the errors of his predeceffor; the latter created a 
needlefs capital of more than twenty-two millions and a half upon 
47,421,0001. and Mr. Pitt created a needlefs capital of twenty-five 
millions and a half, on a fum of 47,968,000/, ‘ The profufion in 
borrowing, according to Mr. Morgan, feems to keep pace with 
the profufion in expending.’ 

The third feétion.is dedicated to the examina‘ion of the hational 
debt, a fubjeét which feems calculated to elude every inquiry. It 
is ftated to have amounted, on the firft of January 1796, to 
360,228,020l, and the annual expenfe of intereft and management 
is, 13,005,5181. As this debt confifts of ftock in a variety of 
funds, Mr, Morgan very properly in the next feétion converts the 
whole into one ftock at three per cent. and then the amount is 
410,944,685!. This, without doubt, is the true mode of giving a 
perfon a clear idea of this debt; the other, of adding together differ- 
ent ftocks, is in the higheft degree fallacious. Suppofe thata perfon 
had a hundred pounds in each of the funds, at five per cent. four 
per cent. and three per cent.; it would be abfurd to ftate generally, 
that he was worth three hundred pounds. His annual income 
would be twelve pounds a year; but the real value of his capital 
.would depend on the fum which he could gain on any day by the 

fale of his ftock; and this, we all know, is variable. Having the 
amount of the national debt in the three per cents, for a given time, 
its amount at any other time may, from knowing the price of the 
three per cents at that time, be computed with eafe. But this 
mode, though the moft fatisfaétory in our prefent circumftanees, 
is not rigidly exaét; for the price of the different ftocks at the re- 
_quired time may not bear the proportion to each other, which they 
did at the firft calculation ; and confequently at no period whatever 
can the precife amount of the national debt be afcertained, unlefs 
the precife value of each ftock for that day is given, and thence 
each ftock fhould be converted into the three per cents. 

The national debt in the year 1786, converted into three per 
cents, was 289,155,920]. in 1796 it is ftated to have been 
410,944,685]. confequently an addition has been made to it of 
121,788,765!. But fome has been, or rather is, in the fituation to 
be redeemed by the procefs of the finking fund; and this amounts 
to about 174 millions of the three per cents.; and from the com- 
parifon of the fum thus redeemed, with the additional fums bor- 
rowed, our readers may fee what probability there is of the debt 
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ever being diminifhed in any future period of ten years. We have 
every reafon to believe, that the debt muft continue to increafe, 
unlefs a fyftem of politics takes place, which fubftitutes a plan of 
rigid economy, for that of thoughtlefs profufion. 

But how has the finking fund been conduéted? Tris is a cu- 
rious queftion; and the anfwer will vary in general with the politi- 
cal opinions of the fpeakers. There is one fa& which may give 
a clue to our reafonings upon this fubjeét. £ In the year 1792 the 
three per cents were at g6, while the four per cents were only at 
102 ;’ yet the minifter chofe to purchafe in the three per cents. 
That is, he evidently made a very bad ufe of the public money, by 
carrying it to the worft market. Mr. Morgan calculates the leaft lofs 
to the public by this mifmanagement at 6,222,500l. Some mifcella- 
neous obfervations conclude the work, which, both from the repu- 
tation of the author, and the nature of the fubjeét, deferves the feri- 
ous attention of the perfons to whom it is addrefled. 

Allowing the facts to be as Mr. Morgan has ftated them, our 
readers will differ in the conclufions to be drawn from them. 
If the war is really more expenfive than the American, it may be 
faid that this neceffarily arofe from the increafe in the price of all 
commodities. If money has been borrowed at a worfe rate by Mr. 
Pitt than lord North, the advocates for the former will fay that 
money mutt be had on any terms, and that it was not his fault 
that the market price was fo high. On the increafe of the national 
debt; it will be faid, that the war was neceffary, and that we mutt 
incur a ftill greater debt before we abandon the caufe which we 
have undertaken to fupport,—a caule, in the opinion of others, wild- 
er than the attack on the holy land by Peter the Hermit, and con- 
ducted juft as wifely as the march of that miferable enthufiaft. For 
the mifmanagement of the finking fund, we are at a lofs to find any 
excufe. Nothing could be fimpler than the bufinefs of the com- 
miflioners. They were to redeem as much of the national debt as 
they poffibly could, with the fum intrufted to their management. 
The fund in which they could obtain the greateft quantity of in- 
tereft for the money, on each day of purchafe, evidently ought 
to have the preference ; and in this fituation they feem not to have 
been left at liberty to f{peculate. What alfo could poffibly be the 
{fpeculation, which led men to give ninety-fix pounds for three per 
cent. when for to2l. they might have had four per cent? Was it 
the notion that the four per cents would be at par? but this was no 
concern of theirs; they were to make the beft bargaim for the pub- 
lic on each day, when they were obliged to purchafe. But we will 
not venture our little bark into the fea of ftock-jobbing {pecula- 
tions. We regret that there fhould be adventurers upon it, whe- 
ther minifters or people ; and we hope that the facts, fo judicioufly 


{tated and commented upon by our author, may produce their due 


effect, 
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elfect,—may lead to a fyftem of finance which the nation may un- 
deritand, and by which it may be preferved. 


An Inquiry into the State of the Finances of Great Britain; in An- 
Jwer to Mr, Morgan's Facts, By N icholas v ‘anfittar t, Ef. 8va, 
1s,6d. Owen. 1796. 


There is fome fatisfaétion, when we contemplate the principles 
and poftures of rival difputants, that the whole truth cannot be con- 
cealed by him who attempts, the moft to difguife it. From Mr. 
Vanfittart’s account, the expenies of the war will not exceed, at 
the end of this year, fixty-five, or at the utmoft, feventy millions ; 
and he charges Mr. Morgan with an error in his accounts, of at 
Jeaft twelve millions. We are clearly of opinion that no ftatement 
can be jaid before.the, public, unlefs by perfons in authority, in 
which there fhall not be an error: but a miftake of twelve millions 
is rather too grofs for us to impute to Mr. Morgan, on the autho- 
rity only of Mr. Vanfittart. On the fubje& of loans, Mr. Van- 
fittart very modeftly teils us, ‘1 am fure Mr. Morgan cannot have 
converted with any man of bufinefs ;’ and he js fo far from attach- 
ing any blame to the mode of conduéting the laft loan, that he looks 
upon it as ‘ a decifive proof, either of “extraordinary _profperity in 
the ftate, or ability in the minifter.’ 

After deducting the ftock redeemed by the sonpaitcose, our 
author ftates the national debt to be 328,076,2841. and is then ex- 
ceedingly angry with Mr. Morgan, for converting the different ftacks 
into the three per cents, 


*I particularly with him (fays our author) to take fome oppor- 
tunity of ftating his reafon for making the debt appear fo muck 
larger than it really is: only one occurs to me, and that I never can 
fufpeét to be the true one, becaufe it would be as little reconcile- 
able to common honefty, as the account itfelf is to common fenfe 
or common arithmetic.’ rr. 25. 


We have given our opinion upon this converfion, which we are 
not willing to retraét, unlefs Mr. Vanfittart can point out to us a 
fhorter mode of giving a perfon a clear idea of the national debt, 
It might indeed have been converted into the five per cents; and 
then, to an injudicious reader, the {um would have appeared lefs < 
but whether converted into three, or five, or eight, or ten per 
cent, the account is clearly reconcilable to common honefty, and 
is that which common fenfe naturally points out. 

Mr, Vanfittart oppofes the arguments of Mr. Morgan op the ef- 
feéts of the war, with others which we with may prove true. He 
afferts, that commerce flourifhes, that improvements are dajly mak- 
ing by navigation and inclofure bills, beyond the moft fanguing 
expectation ; “and on reading hina, one would almoft be tempted to 
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think that the war was a blefling'to us. He concludes rather more 
mildly, after having fummed up all our advantages, with this para- 
graph— 

‘ From all thefe circumftances, I cannot avoid drawing the con- 
clufion, that amidft all the alarms and difficulties of fo terrible a 
warfare, the profperity of the country has not materially fuffered, 
however we may regret the neceflity which forced us unavoidably 
into the conteft, and now compels us to the continuance of it. But 
furely it will ever be remembered among the moft fignal bleffings 
which have attended this favoured ifle, that in a time like the pre 
fent, we are able to look for peace with confidence, or for war with- 
out alarm. Hiftory will record the events of the ftruggle in which 
Great Britain has repelled the gigantic efforts of the modern Van- 
dals, armed with all the arts of deftruétion, and inflamed with the 
fpirit of univerfal defolation. And future ftatefmen will inveftigate 
the caufes which enabled her, without exhaufting her ordinary re- 
fources, to withftand an enemy, who, cafting away every idea of 
felf-prefervation, confumed his own vitals in his efforts to annoy 
the foe.’ P. 74, 


Additional Faé&s, addreffed to the ferious Attention of the People of 
Great Britain, re/pediing the Expences of the War, and the State 
of the National Debt. By William Morgana, F. R. S. 8vo. 15. 
Debrett. 1794. 


Some gbjections have been made to Mr. Morgan’s comparifon 
of the expenfes of this war, with thofe of the American war; and 
to refute them he enters into a fuller account of both. In this fec- 
tion a remarkable fact {truck us, which is the more worthy of at- 
tention, as it feems to be in direét oppofition to the tenets of our 
minifter— 

‘ In the year 1782 (fays our author) a committee was appointed, 
of which I believe the prefent chancellor of the exchequer was 
one, to examine the public accounts of the kingdom, and in the 
repart of that committee it is obferved, * that the enormous amount 
of the extraordinaries incurred without the confent of parliament is 
an abufe of the moft alarming nature, enabling minifters to deceive 
the nation, by keeping back the great expences of the war, and 
concealing thereby the extent of its engagements.” P. 12, 


Notwithftanding this declaration, ‘ the extraordinaries of the pre- 
fent war have amounted, in three years only, to more than thirty- 
one millions.’ As there is faid to be a great difproportion between 
the exertions in the American and the prefent war, our author infti- 
tutes a comparifon between the flates of the army and the navy for 
three years in each war, from which it appears that the exertions were 
very nearly the fame, On the debt incurred by the war, Mr. Morgan 
does not retraét his opinions, but from farther inquiry is led to ftate it 
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in 2 manner ftill more likely to difpleafe the advocates of the mie 
vifter. The loans he ftill eftgems to have been injudicioufly made: 
and we can hardly controvert this opinion, after the remark that the 
Jaft loan bore a premium of ten, and even twelve per cent. The 
future expenditure of government, ifthe war fhould terminate this 
year, is fuppofed to be 22,445,673. and the prefent amount of 
taxes is 19,783,725l. 

The idea that the nation is in a very flourifhing condition, not- 
withftanding the war, does not meet with fupport from our author ; 
and his language on this fubje& fhould be contrafted with that of 
his opponents— 


* Were an opinion to be formed of the national profperity from 

a few inftgnces of overgrown merchants and capitalifts in the prin- 
cipal towns, we might “perhaps be led to conclude, that at no for- 
mer time had it ever attained its prefent height. But this is a 
wretched delufion. The commerce, like the agriculture of the 
country, is continually engrofled into fewer hands, and we are 
beftening into that .ftate which knows only of two claffes of men— 
the very rich, and the very poor. By drawing the capital into one 
point, which was accuftomied to diverge a thoufand ways and afford 
{ubfiftence for as many families of moderate fortune, the effe& in 
that points certainly more fplendid in appearance, but in reality it 
is much more injurious tothe public. It is alfo a melancholy truth 
that from the enormous magnitude of the national debt, a great part 
of the trafic coniifts of fpeculations in the funds ;—a traffic produc- 
tive of no good to the community, which, by converting commerce 
into a fyfiem of gambling, changes the merchant into a capitalift, 
who employs his money, not in enriching his country by laudable 
enterprife and induftry, but in adding to its diftrefs by trading in 
loans and contraéts.’ rp. 48. 


No lefs {trong is his language in the conclufion of the pamphlet— 


‘ The prefent is indeed a momentous period; and all the abilities 
and virtue of the nation are neceflary to extricate us from our diffi- 
culties, But while millions are added annually to the public burdens, 
while every new campaign, diftinguifhed principally for the enor- 

mity of its expence and the len othened pro‘pect of the war, deftroys 
every hope of checking the evil in its progrefs, it will be in vain to 
attempt our relief. W ith an ordinary peace eftablifhment, already 
equal to the rental of all the landed property, and even exceeding 
the profits of the whole foreign trade of the kingdom, if the nation 
fhould continue to,acquietce in that fyftem of profufion, which at 
prefent exhaufts our refources with fuch tremendous rapidity, I do 
not believe that any effort of virtue or ability will be fufficient to 
fae ‘¢us from ruin,’ P. §2. 


Let us hope that the new parliament will haye both virtue and 
ability 
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ability to examine the ftatement given by Mr. Morgan in this and 
his former pamphlet, and to apply thofe remedies which the occa- 
fion requires. The finances of Britain, muft be ftrangely managed, 
if all the facts ftated by Mr. Morgan are both true, and involve 
the minifter in the blame attributed to him: and if they can.be 
otherwile fatisfactorily explained, there would be wifdom in placing 
the fubject in fuch a point of view, as might calm the fears which 
every one muft entertain for the fuccefs of a veffel under the fuppofed 
unfRilfulnefs of the pilot. 


A Leiter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Chancellor of - 
Exchequer, Sc. om the Condud of the Bank Directors; with 
curfory Obfervations on Mr. Morgan's Pamphlet, refpefing the 
Expence of the War, and the State of the National Debt Sve. 
ss. Stockdale. 1796. 


‘ After a three years ftruggle between virtue, religion, and pro- 
perty, on the one hand, and-vice, atheifm, and rapine, on thé other, 
the conteft is evidently tending to a conclufion in favor of the for- 
mer ; but to infure ultimate fuccefs, it is fill neceffary | to continue 
the conteft for fome time longer with energy and vigor.’ P. 3. 


From this period a tolerable judgment may-be formed of .the 
pamphlet. Mr. Pitt is praifed to the tkies,—the bank-directors and 
Mr.. Morgan are cenfured. The enthufiaftica] «admirers of the 
minifter may perhaps read it,—the perfons cenfured will think it 
beneath their notice,—and to this opinion we. fhall beg leave, to 
fubfcribe our entire acquiefcence. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable. William Pitt, Chancellor of oly 
Exchequer, on his Condu& with re/pe& tothe Lean concluded’ on 
the Twenty-fifth of November laft, and the fufpicious Circsim= 
frances attending that Tranfa&ion, as Kepor ted to the Houfe of 

Commons by the Committee appointed to.inguire into the fame. 8vo, 


ts. Debrett. 1796. " 


If there is any perfon in England winientenal with the de- 
parture of the minifter from his original principles of competition 
in loans,—of the myfterious tranfactions which have taken place 
in the conduét of the laft loan,—and jn the mode of Taifing 
money by fictitious bills on Hamburgh, which would havecbroughs 
infamy on any mercantile houfe,—we recommend to him this {mall 
pamphlet. It gives a plain account of thefe tranfaétions, and, 
charges the minifter with a degree of mifcondué w hich his advo-, 
cates moft probably are little anxious to deny. ,The faét feems to 
be, that tle minifter was wrong eithet in talking fo mych of open 
competition, or in departing from it in the laft inftance,—in draw- 
ing fictitious bills at all, or.in not changing’ the laws of England 
upon {windling and forgery, 
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DRAMATIC. 


Werter: a Tragedy, in Three Ads, as performed at the Ticatres- 
Royal, Covent-garden, Bath, Briftol, and Dublin. By F. Rey- 
rolds, Efg. Author of the Dramatifi—Notoriety—How to grow 
Rich—The Rage—Speculation—€5c.—£9c. 8vo. 15.62. Long- 
man. 1796. 


This is 43 tragedy of three aéts, taken from the well-known ftory 
of Werter, but touched comparatively with a feeble hand. In or- 
der to obviate what is generally thought the dangerous tendency of 
the novel, Werter is made to repent of his fuuicide before he ex- 
pires. For other alterations, we cannot readily fee the reafon. 
€ harlotte is only betrothed at the opening of the play, nor is there 
any hint given of her being aétually married through the whole of 

t,—at leaft the author certainly reprefents her as unmarried during 
the greatett ftruggle of her love for Werter, and Albert as knowing 
df the excefs of their affection, which renders the gonduét of all 
ppres highly yonatural ; for we cannot conceive that love would 

ave driven Werter to fugh defpair while his miftrefs was ftill 
tingle, or that Albert would haye accepted her hand when he found 
that paffion had fo entirely poffeft them both. Add to this, that 
the author has given us only half the character of the feeling Wer- 
ter, who is reprefented by the German author as difappointed in 
ambition no lefs than in love. If expreffed with the force with 
which it is conceived in the fiory, Werter would make one of the 
fineft charaéters for the ftage that could any-where be found. It 
would be unfair to, criticife further this flight performance, the fub- 
j&t_ of which does not tally fo well with the author’s abilities as 
fcenes of a light and comic firain. 


Portimer ;, or, the True Patriot: a Tragedy; ty Ab. Portal. 890. 
2s. 6d. Kearfley. 7 ag. 
The author fays, in his Dedication to the right honourable the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and court of common council of the city of 
London—. — 


‘ The tragedy here fubmitted to your protection was written 
long ; ago, and could have no allufion to any late tranfaétion ; there- 
fore he flatters himpfelf he fhall ftand clear of the leaft imputation 
of having drawn his pei ‘for party purpofes, which is an idea he 
tterly ditclaims: and he hopes the fentiments promotive of the love 
of liberty as well as loyalty, icattered throughout his piece, will be 
A ftronge proof of his independent principles than any profeffions 
be das bese make.’ Pp. iv. 


Of fpeeches c: onveying t thefe fentiments, we fhall give the follows, 
at examples, 


4, Harpy. 








And again— 
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* Happy for Britain were it, worthy prince, 
Did prudence, fuch as thine, infpire the breaft 
Of all who guide her councils Jong have 1; 
To fhun the ftrife of Rome’s corrupted ftate, 
Liv'd here a voluntary exile, lohg 
Obferv’d the native genius of the Britons. 
Rich in unpolifh’d worth, difdaining art; 
Freely they love and hate: honeft and brave-;- 
Their unfufpeQing nature often wrought on, 
To ferve the purpofes of fmiling villany.— 
Thro’ death devoted to a patriot prince. 
But is their darling liberty endanger’d, 
They rage and foam, and the weak curb of law 
Indignant burft.”’ r,8. > 


~ 


* To you, proud chiefs; 

_ Who but befiege the throne you feem to guard; 
And ftand between the monarch, and the love 
Of his beft fubjeéts, they no duty owe. 

To peace averfe, you may too late confefs 

That Britons, arm’d in Freedom’s holy caufe, 
Like the white cliffs that bound their native ifle, 
Smile at the raging ftorm, and lift their heads 
Bold, and fuperior.’ Pp. 60. 


' Although the charaéters of Vortigern and Roweétia are found i 

this play, it has no fimilitude to the one attributed to Shak/peare, 
which was condemned. Mr. Portal has conduéted the plot ‘with 
much addrefs, and the cataftrophe is well produced. The lan- 
guage, though fometimes bold and energetic, is frequently bald and 


We think however that it is worthy of theatrical repre- 


fentation: 


The Telegraph, or, a New Way of knowing Things; a Comic 
Piece, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, with 
untverfal Applaufe. Written by Fohn Dent, Auther of Too 
Civil by Half, the Bafiille (Performed 79 Times at the Real 
Circus without Intermifiion,) Sia 8vo. 1s. Downes. 1795. 


The recent invention of the telegraph is laid hold on to give 
fome air of novelty to this flight little piece. Sir Peter Cuzious, 
jealous of his young wife, has befpoke the affiftance of a Swifs, 
who promifes to let him know inftantly in London what all his 
family, and particalarly lady Curious, are doing at his country- 
houfe at Sydenham. The Swifs is perfonated by Fertile, a lover 
of fir Peter’s niece, who pretends to fhow him by the telegraph 
that a certain major is at that moment with his wife. On this in- 
telligence he haftens down to furprife his family, the fervants of 
which have already taken the alarm, and recount the various tricks 


which 
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which they fear this iavention will lay open to their mafter. Lady 
Curious conceals the major, and Drama, {a character who is de- 
{cribed as one ‘ who.thinks and talks of nothing but plays, and 
makes up all his. difgourfes with the titles of dramatic pieces,’) the 
one in a clofet, and the other behind a fug-flower in the fire-place, 
- —and fir Peter is amufed with an intrigue prepared on purpofe to 
plex him, till the two lovers are married. We had forgotten 
Feedwell, a fat alderman, who {peaks the language of the larder. 


POLITICAL 


Thoughts on the Origin and Formation of Political Conpitutions. 
Sugcefted by the recent Attempt to frame another New Conftitution 
Sor France. By Fohn Bowles, Efq. 8vo. ts. Longman. 1795. 


To form anew the laws and the government of a people, is per- 
haps the. moft arduous enterprife of the human intellect; the diffie 
culty of fuch:an attempt, and the rarity of its occurrence, are fuffi- 
cient to ftimulate the anxiety of the fpeculative philofopher, and 
even to fix for a time the volatile curiofity of the bufy politician. 

From the peculiar circumftances of France, it is not furprifing 
that the conftitutional code, recently adopted by that nation, fhould 
be a topic ,of much animadverfion; and the pamphlet before us, 
though under a general title, profeffedly originates from this parti- 
cular fubject. 

As an author, Mr. Bowles is diftinguithed by his repeated and 
brifk attacks on the Gallic revolution; and we believe that he alfo 
ranks among the moft perfevering and {pirited advocates for the 
prefent war. 

We make this obfervation, becaufe, if there be a merit in confift- 
ency, Mr. ‘Bowles deferves from us, ou that account, the praife 
we cannot give to his candour. He is, indeed, no temporifer; he 
never im the leaft hints at any thing like uneafinefs. or oppreflion 
in the ftate of the French people, under their ancient and glorious 
monarchy.—He perceives no gleam of rectitude, of good inten- 
tion, or of humauity, in the feries of revolutionary explofions, by 
which that unfortunate country has been convulfed.—No, ail is 
wrong and wicked from the béginning; anathemas are hurled at 
the diabolical {pirit of reform, whatever fhape it affumes ; and the 
energies of /oser Europe are invited to effect the unconditional 
reftoration of the Bourbon family to the fplendour of its hereditary 
throne:! 

Whether we have mifreprefented the general candour of Mr. 
Bowles.on this political theme, our readers will be enabled to judge 


by the following paflage — 


‘ It would be a watte of time to analyfe the new contftitutional code, 


which confifts of a vaft jumble of incongruous parts, conneéted by 
no 
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ho tommon tie, regulated by no main {pring, totally deftitute of 
unity and cohefion, and as inapplicable to each other as they are to 
the country to which they are meant to be applied. Burt fuch de- 
feéts are unworthy of the attention of modern conftitution-mongers, 
who, in their rage for {peculation and novelty, feem to think that 
even nature itfelf can be fubjeéted to their wild and frantic theories.’ 
P. 3 


It would perhaps be impoffible to meet with more cenfure, and lefs 
difcuffion, than in this paflage. We do not, however, with to overlook 
an opportunity that occurs of exhibiting Mr. Bowles to fome advan- 
tage, and fhali therefore give another extract, in which, after affert- 
ing very dogmatically, that * no people ever did, or ever can chufe 
their government,’-—he falls into a train of refle€tions which are not 
without a tincture of argument and philofophy—- 


¢ A ftate, indeed, as well as an individual, may, by a rath effort 
of defperation, commit fuicide, and diffolve the ties of its exiftence, 
by the fubverfion of its government, and the deftruétion of its con- 
ftitution. Happily, it is difficult entirely to extinguifh the flain- 
of political life; and, notwithftanding a long fufpenfion of the ace 
cuftomed funétions of government, there is a latent principle, a 
ftrong tendency to revivification, which impels powerfully to the 
reftoration of the ancient and habitual ftate of things. But if once 
the deftrution be complete—if the ancient government and confti« 
tution be irretrievably gone, the ftate is defuné, and cannot, any 
more than the individual, renovate itfelf. Its component parts may 
indeed pafs into new forms of focial being, but its identity is loft. 
The people who have been excited to effect, by treafon and rebel 
tion, the total overthrow of their government and conftitution, have 
no power whatever, of themfelves, to form new political ties, and 
to fubftitute another authority in the room of that which has beet 
difplaced;—having done the mifthief, their influence is at an end. 
What their furure condition may be it is impoffible to forefee, but 
it does not at all depend upon themfelves. ‘They may for a confi« 
derable time be the prey of anarchy, and at length they may be 
fubje&ted to the iron yoke of domeftic, or of foreign tyranny; but,. 
after being the fport of chance, ambition, intrigue and faction, 
whenever they fhall fettle into a permznent ftate, the change in all 
their political, civil and focial relations, will be fo complete, that 
they will be no longer collectively the fame people, although the 
individuals, thofe atoms of fociety, that conftitute the new mafs, 
may be the fame as thofe which had compofed the old.’ Pp. 14. 


To thefe reflections the experience of hiftory appears to lend a de« 
gree of fanction : but a wrong ufe may be made even of experience, 
which we conceive is much more calculated to teach men, indi 
vidually and colleétively, the benefit of prudence, than to fupply 

Qu4 
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falid data in the way of analogy, as to the ftate of nations under 
circumftances of the moft extenfive political magnitude. 

‘We fhall difmifs this publication with obferving, that as we de- 
teft French principles, wherever they have tended to produce cruelty 
and -diforder, equally with Mr.- Bowles or any other writer, we 
think that an endeavour to remedy thofe evils, and fubdue thof 
paroxy{ms by a conftitution, fhould be complacently received, in- 
itead of being treated with a contempt and afperity which betray 
the appearance of predetermined averfion. 


Friendly Remarks upon fome Particulars of his Adminifiration, in a 
Letter to Mr, Pitt. By a Near Obferver. Sve, 15. Payne. 
1796. 

Fhe writer of this pamphlet is a great friend to the prefent mi 
nifter, and, after a clofe fcrutiny of his merits, can fearcely find a 
‘ dingle fpot in his character. If the minifter has any thing to guard 
againft, it is the want of common honefy in his foreign concerns ; 
and this virtue is recommended to him in very ftrong language, 
illuftrated by the examples of Guftavus Adolphus, and Alfred. 
We could not help fmiling in reading this part of the pamphlet, as 
it put us in mind of the Frenchinan, who, after expatiating on the 
innumerable perfect ions of his daughter, flightly hinted that if the 
had a failing, it was only in deviating too often from that branch of 
morality in ‘which female virtue is fuppofed chiefly to confift. From 
this flight failing of Mr. Pitt’s in foreign concerns, our author goes 
to his failings in domettic concerns ; and as it is the misfortune of 
human nature not to be perfect, here alfo a flight blemifh,is to be 
found. Mr. Pitt does not pay fufficient attention to literary men ; 
ail he is recommended to rake them under his patronage. Now 
‘we differ very much from the author on this fubject, and think it a 
great benefit to the nation, that the minifter is neither the friend 
nor the patron of literary men. In confequence of his principles, 
and the principles now adopted by men of fafhion and fortune, the 
public is become the only patron of literature; and the author, in- 
dtead of fervilely cringing at a great man’s levee, is raifed to the 
level of the wadeiman, the merchant, and the manufacturer. It 
would-be well, perhaps, forthe public, if Mr. Pitt only neglected 
mmen of Lierature; but his 2dminitiration is marked by acts which 
denote a degree of antipathy to them, which will form a curious 
trait ia hiftory. The duty on paper is thought of little confequence 
by. men of fortune: but {cholars are not overburthened by wealth; 
and the fees at the cuftom-houfe on foreign books are feverely felt 
by any one whofe mind is occupied with other fubjeéts than the 
imere politics of the day. The voice of the fcholar is not likely 
to be heard ‘upon this occafion. We are faid to be a nation of 
tradefinen; and every thing muft give way to the raifing of a paltry 
tax on the extenfion of a paiiry article of commerce; but if the 
_— moncye . 
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money-getting principle is to be made the great concern, we muft 
tell thefe political traders that even on this point, without regard- 
ing the intereft of the nation, from the diffufion of knowledge 
among all ranks of people,—even on the point of getting money, 
the modern attacks upon literature promife to be highly difadvan~ 
tageous to the trade of the nation, There are feveral prefies now 
employed, we underftand, in Paris, for the fole purpofe of printing 
Englith books for the Americans. 


Political Stridtures on the prefent Miniftry, occafioned by reading 
‘ Friendly Remarks addreffed to Mr. Pitt.’ da a Letter to a 
Friend. Svo. 1% Lee. 1796. 


In the preceding pamphlet Mr. Pitt is raifed to the fkies :—his 
merits and demerits are in this more clofely fcrutinifed. The objec 
is too near at prefent to admit of an impartial decifion; but if Mr. 
Pitt’s name fhould reach pofterity, it will be diftinguifhed by ao 
common epithet. ‘The author fpeaks very boldly on the motives 
which induced the adminiftration to enter upon the prefent war; 
but as we were not of the cabinet, we muft leave him to {peak for 
himfelf— 


* I verily believe, that the war with the French nation, was en- 
tered into by the minifters of this country, as the moft ready expe- 
dient to divert the minds of the people, from a confideration of the 
grievances under which they laboured, to introduce a fyftem of 
military terror; to awe, by the additional force of domeftic troops, 
the murmuring multitude; to fcreen themfelves from popular dif- 
quifition and popular refentment; and finally, to maintain them- 
felves in office, which if we remained in a ftate of peace, they well 
knew, they could not hope to accomplifh.’ pe. 14.° 


A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, containing Strifures on his 
Lordfhip’s Letters, to the Peers of Scotland. By Fohn Gifford, 
Ejy. Sve. 35. 6d. Longman. 1796. 


Mr. Gifford afferts, that there are, in lord Lauderdale’s Letters, 
*jaconfiftencies that ought to be reconciled, errors that call for ex- 
pofure, and mifreprefentations that require correction.’ He begins 
with faying, ‘that lord Lauderdale is the only writer on the fubje& 
of the French revolution, who has attempted to juftify an appro- 
bation of that fatal event, by ftating the deftruclion of the old go- 
vernment of France to be effential to the fecurity of England ;’ and 
he blames his lordflip for not having eftablifhed the pofition. Mr. 
Gifford next viadicates the characters of the nobility and clergy of 
France, and contends that, ‘as much true honour, rigid integrity, 
and genuine philanthropy, were to be found in the nobilicy of 
France, as in the nobility of any other country; and that the clergy, 
collectively, were excelled by their brethren in no part of Europe, 
in fervent picty, purity of manners, and the practice, as men, of 

the 
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the precepts they pronrulgated, as mirifters of religion. Both or+ 
.ders. were alike charitable and humane.’. He then enters at great 

length into an attempt to prove the Lappine/s of the French people 

under the old government! - Having concluded this, he attacks a 

pofition of lord Lauderdale’s, ‘ that all the different orders feemed 

to agree in the neceflity of fuch alterations, as virtually amounted 

to adiffolution of its (the Freach) exifting government;’ and main- 

tains that all the early proceedings, either of the nobles or people, 

had no tendency that way; which is precifely {uch an argument as, 

that, when the firft parliament of Charles I. refufed to comply with 

his pleafure, there was no defign formed to cut off his head, In 

the fame fpirit he reprobates the affertion, that ‘ the government of 
France died a natural death, without exciting the lamentations of 
any;’ and this he calls * monffrous,’ as if the word any were to be 

taken in a literal, and not ina more general and lax fenfe: and he 

burfts ont with a profufion of queftions—‘ Do the crowd of emi- 

grants which throng the towns of England, Italy, Ruffia, and the’ 
empire,—do the numerous battalions of French, gallantly fighting 

beneath the banners of the different powers at war with France, 

&c. &c. Do thefe befpeak the quiet tranfition of a natural death?’ 

Certainly not—nor have they the remoteft affinity with lord Lau- 

derdale’s aflertion. He {poke of the natural death of the old go-- 
vernment in 1789; and Mr. Gifford, for his own purpofes, but-not 

the purpofes of juftice, chufes to connect with this the efforts made 
in and out of France to deftroy the tyranny of Robefpierre. Arid 
yet, after. fo flagrant an inftance of mifreprefentation which would 

difgrace even the editor of a hireling new{paper, he addreffes himfelf 
to lord Lauderdale in the following terms: * Indeed, my lord, you 

trifle too much with the underftandings of your readers; you infult 
too grofsly the common fenfe of your conftituents; you fet the dic- 
tates of reafon at defiance, and rife fuperior to the emotions of 
fhame.’ 

After this fpecimen, we may well ftand excufed from entering at 
great length into the remainder of this author’s remarks. More 
virulence with lefs argument,—more words with fewer ideas, we 
have rarely met with. In difcuffing the real grounds of the war, he 
refers us to an authority, which we cannot for a moment hefitate 
in difputing. ‘ ‘The real grounds of the war have been fo fully and 
ably difcuffed, independent of parliamentary inveftigation, by a 
learned and worthy friend of mine, ohn Bowles, E/7. author of 
various traéts on.the war, all of which difplay a depth of political 
knowledge, that befpeaks the moft indefatigable attention to the 
fubje&, and qa ftrength of argument that feems to beat down all re- 
fiftance, and to fet confutation at defiance.’—-Supported by fuch 
irrefiftible power, he proceeds to controvert lord Lauderdale’s pofi- 
tion, * that the French were univerfally anxious to avoid hoftilities ; 


and that the motives alleged by the friends to the war in England, 
are 
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are infufficient to afford. a juftification of it ;? and having proved 
the reverfe, he launches forth into the ufual perfonal declamations 
againft the members of parliament. who compofe the oppofition. 
In all this we find nothing new or ftriking. In lord Lauderdale’s 
letters, we could diftover fome things carelefsly expreffed, fome 
things perhaps mifreprefented : but it would be impoffible to find 
any ground for an attack like the prefent, without the malicious 
intention of blackening the charaéter of every man who thinks the 
war unneceflary, its progrefs unfortunate, and the miniftry fallible ; 
and it affords a melancholy proof of the uncharitable and unrelent- 
ing fpirit, with which the profeffed advocates for adminiftration 
perfecute him who dares to make’a diftinétion betwixt the natural _ 
excellence of our conftitution, and the mal-adminiftration of it in 
the hands of individuals. Minifters who employ fuch affiftance, 
need only confult the page of hiftory, to be affured that they will 
one day fall unpitied, whether their death be xatural or violent. 


An Idea of the prefent State of France, and of the Confequences of 
the Events paffing in that Kingdom. By the Author of the Ex- 
ample of France a Warning to Britain. 8vo. 15. 6d. Richard 
fon. 1795. 

_ Mr. Young's Jdea of France may be comprifed in what he calls its 
prominent features, viz. the armies very numerous, raifed by force of 
requifition, but faid to be well fed and fupported,—the government, 
vibrating between the clubs and the convention, fubje& to variations, 
occafioned by the rife and fall of certain parties, which poffefs by 
turns an influence with the people,—all the crops, produéts, and 
live ftock of the farmers, placed in a ftate of requifition for pub- 
lic ufe,—affignats at an enormous difcount, but the fale of moft 
commodities, and efpecially for the public, fubje& to the law of 
the maximum, which levels that difcount,—a vigour, feverity, ftern- 
nefs, and defpotifm, in the energies of government, which enforce 
an obedience to all decrees, fuch as have not perhaps been known 
before in the world. Whether thefe features are diftorted or not, 
we fhall not prefume to determine: but the confequences he draws, 
are in our opinion unworthy of the pen of a man accuftomed to 
read and think. What can be more puerile than the following ¢ 


* In regard to men of another defcription, and in legiflative 
pofts,—a call to perfons of their knowledge and information furely 
muft be unneceflary. It cannot now be a qiteftion whether govern- 
ment is to be fupported or oppofed; it is the government of the 
period, and confequently that alone which can fave us from a pref- 
fure we never before experienced—from difficulties unheard of— - 
and from dangers, menacing to an aftonifhed world. No oppofi- 
tion will, at fuch a moment, attempt to perplex the minifter they 
cannot remove.—Amongft men in their fituations, there furely can 


be but one heart and one hand, there can be no other principle but 
that 
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that of general union, the union of all that is refpectable in the 
kingdom, to oppofe that united mafs of atrocity which threatens to 
overthrow every eftablifhed government, and fweep from its bafis 
all that renders mankind fuperior to brutes. 

¢ What is the language that at fuch a moment would do honour 
to. oppofition : 1. Europe i is in danger, and every thing in this kings 
dom is at {take ; the exigencies of the period are greater and more 
critical than ever they were before. Such is not a moment to per- 
plex your plans or your operations; we will oppofe none of your 
meafures ; we do.not love you; we do not approve of your being 
in power; but we love our country, and feel its danger: you fhall 
have every aid that parliament can give you. Wee will not fecede 
from our pofts, nor will we join you in office or emoluments, but 
remain, as we are, on the watch for the fafety of the kingdom, 
ready to/aflift and to fupport you.” Compare fach a noble conduét 
with the wrangling perplexity of eternal debates that occupy and 
confound the attention, which ought to be given ferenely to the 
bufinefs of the public. What univerfal eftimation, what charaéter, 
would flow from patriotifm fo clearly announced!’ Pp. 16. 


This may fuit the columns of a venal newfpaper, where any 
nonfenfe may * ftrut and fret its hour;’ but furely a man of ; Mr. 
Young’s fenfe cannot deliberately expect fuch a fi icrifice of confift- 
ency. The perfons he thus withes to cajole, oppoied the war in 


its out/et, becaufe it did not appear neceflary, becaufe every mode 
of negotiation ‘was not tried, as was the cafe in the difputes with 
Ruflia and Spain,—and in its progre/s, as marked with the groflefi 
mifconduct, and as wanting a fpecific objeét, fairly avowed and 
refolutely purfued; and now_he expeéts that they will join in the 
fupport of the war, not becaufe they have been deceived and dif- 
appointed, but, miralile difu—becaufe every thing they predicted 
has come to pats. 
The whole object of the pamphlet is to perfuade the people that 
eace would be worfe than war, and that they muft fhun and ab- 
oe every fpecies of reform.—When Mr. Young is difpofed to ad« 
drefs the public again, let him give an idea of a country where 
experience has loft its effeét,—where the grofleft enormities in high 
life, and the moft wanton prodigality of the public money, are ex- 
haufting the patience of the people-——and where thie example of 
France is the fartheft from being likely to operate as a cvarning. 


A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled * An ldea of the prefent State of 
France, Sc. By Arthur Young, Eq.’ 8vo. 2:5 . Owen. 17953 


This Reply is in the form of a dialogues The fpeakers are an 
alarmift and a whig. The former reads certain pafiages from Mr. 
‘Young’s pamphlet, and fupports them with his own fentiments. 
The whig confutes—we mean in this. dialogue—both Arthur and 


the alarmiit. It is almoft needlefs to add, that the alarmift is con- 
4 futed, 
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futed, without being convinced; but the controverfy, while it lafts, 
is carried on with fome fpirit. — 


The Politician's Creed, Being the great Outline of Political Sci- 
ence ; from the Writings of Montefquicu, Hume, Gibbon, Paley, 
Towhfend, Fe. Sc. By an Independent, Vol. II, 8vo. 55 
Boards. Robinfons. 1796. | 


With refpe& to the utility of this compilation, we fee no reafon 
to alter the opinion given in our account * of the firft volume. 
The manner in which the work is printed, and the matter of 
which the feleétions confift, are by no means adapted to cheap and 
general diftribution ; it is to be prefumed that financial and political 
readers are poffefled of the productions of Hume, Adam Smith, 
Paley, and other eftablifhed writers on thofe fubjeéts. What 
then is the purpofe to be anfwered by the prefent publication ? the 
compiler himfelf feems fcarcely to know ; his apparent defign is to 
recommend pradical, in preference to frocndagine politics; and yet 
his book is principally made up of extracts from authors who ar¢ 
celebrated for their refined fpeculations on the political f{cience, 
and for their predictions of national bankruptcy, which men of 
bufine/s have been conftantly i in the habit of confidering as vain and 
vifionary. 


Plans for increafing the Naval Force of Great Britain, by rendering 
the Service a more defirable Obje& to Officers and Scamen, in 
which. the following Claffes are particularly confidered: Mafters 
and Commanders, Mafters’ Mates, Midfhipmen, and able Sea- 

— men, Alfo fome Hints offered towards their better Eftablifhment, 
Addrefid te the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Richard 
Clarke, M. D, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. See, 1s. 6d. B. and 
J. White. 1795. 


To obviate many of the objections againft the navat fervice, Dr. 
Clarke propofes, firft, that the rank of mafter and commander be 
continued with and included in the poft captain’s lift, and that the 
xoot of rife by feniority fhould commence with them ;—fecondly, 
that the rank of fecond lieutenants be introduced into bis majefty’s 
navy; that all midthipmen, having duly ferved their fix years, and 
paffed their examination, fhall receive commiffions as fecond lieu- 
tenants in the royal navy, bearing rapk with lieutenants in the army, 
their full pay to be three fhillings ger day, and fervant; and their 
half pay to be two fhillings per day, and that an equal number of 
them be allowed in every fhip with firft lieutenants ;—thirdly, that 
experienced men from the merchant's fervice be encouraged, by 
fufficient wages, to come. into the navy: as mafter’s. mates, to. pafs. 





x 
er te ’ 7. 2S 4 — 


* Sec Crit. Rex, Mew Acr, Vol. XVI. p. 458, 


bad 
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an‘examination at the Trinity-houfe, free from expenfe, and to be 
warranted by the navy board; and after ferving fix or twelve 
months, have the privilege of being re-examined to become eligi- 
ble to the office of mafter.—His propofal, with refpeét to the men, 
concerns only the difcipline, which he thinks ought not to be in the 
power of the captain to infli&, but regulated by a kind of court 
martial. The good effects of his feveral plans he fums up thus:— 
by the firft, the lofs of tried and approved officers is prevented, 
juttice done to their merits, and expenfe faved to government. By 
the fecond, the navy will te more completely officered, duty car- 
ried on with more eafe and effect, and a juft and merited reward 
held out to thofe who have devoted their early life to the public 
fervice. By the third, mafters will never be wanting to the navy, 
and feveral hundred ufeful officers from the merchant fervice will 
meet with an employ, correfponding in a great degree to the line 
in which they have been bred. Thefe propofals are ftrengthened 
by many fenfible arguments, for which we muft refer to the pam- 
phiet itfelf. 


A Reply to the Monti y Reviewers ; and fome Letters between them 
and the Author, 8vo. 6d. 1795. 
A Letter to Mr. Sheridan on his Condu@ in Parliament. Sve. 15: 
1795. 
A feeond Letter to Mr. Sheridan. With Stri®ures on the general 
Condud of Oppofition. Sve, 15. 1795. All by a Suffolk Free- 
holder. Stockdale. 


The Suffelk freeholder is perhaps known to the public as a poe 
litical writer, whofe man/y impetuofity difdains to be obftruéted in 
the purfuit of its objet by a few paltry facts, and who, with the 
fame fpirit, is ready at all times to vindicate what he has written, 
againft the frigid azalyfis and impertinent accuracy of criticifm. 

The firft of thefe pamphlets was produced in confequence of an 
aecount given in the Monthly Review of the author’s letter to Mr. 
Fox. 

Our brother critics will pardon us for obferving that we cannot 
compliment their prudence in rifking a quarrel with an author 
whofe determined charaéter might have been colleéted fromy his 
' previous publications. “Quis novus ifte furor ?? What could: in- 
duce adtecble and timid. tribe of journalifts to fet their wits in op- 
pofition.to the irreffidle arguments of one who ¢an retaliate the 
farcaim of a reviewer by a pull of the nofe, or demonftrate the fale 
dacy of his ftrictures by the logic of a challenge? - 

We awill incur no fuch danger, by rafhly oppofing the theory 
upon. which the. ‘practice of- our fpirited’ author feems to be 
founded, namely, that in attacking the political principles and af- 
fertions of Fany om of men, Tt is not ae to es the end in 


" view for the fake of niere veracity, s—but thaty: on the’contrary, it is 
5 3 juftifiable 


2 
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jutftifiable to calumniate their charatters, and impute. the moft dia- 
bolical motives to their conduct. There is no other way of giving 
fine effe@ to a fketch or finithed picture of a party ; and it muft be 
allowed that the Suffolk freeholder, in the difpofition af his thades 
at leaft, is a moft ftriking artift. 


A Vindication of the Privilege of the People, in re/pe& to the Confti- 
tutional Right of Free Difcufion: with a Retro/ped to various 
Proceedings, relative to the Violations of that Right, 8vo, 25, 
Stockdale. 1796. 


A virulent attack on the correfponding focieties, and an abfurd 
defence of Mr. Reeves, while under profecution for a libel. We 
agree with the writer on the right of free difcuffion,—we think that it 
cannot be attacked by any party without injuftice and confequent 
injury to the common good; but when we reflect on the repeated 
attacks on free difcuffion by the fociety of which Mr. Reeves is 
chairman, we cannot but hope that the fociety will in future fub- 
ftitute free argument and difcuffion inftead of abufive language and 
declamation, and that the chairman will bow with fubmiffion to 
that adage which tells us— 

nec lex eft juftior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fud. 


POETRY’: 


The Waes 0 War: or, the Upfhot 0 the Hiftory 0 Will and Fean. 
In Four Parts, 8vo, 1s. Guthrie. Edinburgh. 1796 


The hiftory of ‘Will and Jean’ we have already taken notice 
of, and mentioned with the approbation it fo juftly merited *;—nor 
have we found the fequel iefs deferving of attention. The fame ele- 
gaot fimplicity,—the fame poetical but appropriate imagery,—the 
fame moral fentiment, that called forth our applaufe in the former, 
charaéterifes the latter part of this production of the Scottifh Mufe. 
We regret its being written in a language that muft render many 
of its greateft beauties unintelligible to the Englifh reader, who has 
not {tudied the ancient dialeé of his country +. To thofe who have 
rendered themfelves familiar with the writings of Chaucer or of 
Spencer, this circumftance will be no obftacle,—they will find few 
words in the following paflages that will (to them) require a 


gloflary: 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XIM.p. 355. 

+ ‘Mang, amongit—auld, old—out-owre, over—fimmer, fummer—ake, oak 
—grane, groan—gane, gone—baith, hoth—lammies, lambkins—wha, who— 
gudeman, goodman—mither, motherDairnies, children --ftalwart, ftately, 
valiant—pouched our filler, pocketed dur money—alane, aloge—{naw, {now 
—fa’, fall—nich, next—a’, all owre, over—hangc, home. 


¢ Proud 
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* Proud, ’mang fcenes o’ fimple nature, 
Stately auld, a manfion ftood 

On a bank, wha’'s fylvan feature 
Smil’d out-owre the-roaring flood : 


* Simmer here, in varied beauty, 
Late her flowery mantle {pread, 

Whar auld chefnut, ake, and yew-tree 
Mingling, lent their friendly thade : 


* Blafted now, wi’ Winter's ravage ; 
A’ their gaudy livery caft ; 
Wood, and glen in wailings favage, 


Sugh and howl! to ilka blatt! 


¢ Darknefs ftalk’d wi’ Fancy’s terror ; 
Mountains mov'd, and cattle rock’d! 

Jean, half dead wi’ toil and horror, 
Reach’d the door, and loudly knock’d. 


« Wha this rudely wakes the fleeping :” 
Cried a voice wi’ angry grane ;— 

“ Help! ob help!” quo’ Jeanie, weeping, 
“* Help my infants, or they’re gane ! 

« Nipt wi’ cauld !—wi’ hunger fainting ! 
Baith lie fpeechlefs on the lea ! 

* Help!” quo’ Jeanie, loud lamenting, 
“ Help my lammics! or they'll die !’* 

Wha this travels cauld and hungry, 
Wie young bairns fae late at e’en ? 

Beggars!” cried the voice, mair angry, 
“ Beggars! wi’ their brats, I ween.” 

“ Beggars now, alas! wha lately 
sieipt the beggar and the poor !” 

“ Fye! gudeman ! \”” cried ane difcreetly, 
« ‘Taunt nae poortith at our door, 


« Sic 2 night, and tale thegither, 
Plead tor mair than anger’s di ni— 
Rife, Jock!” cried the pitying mither, 
s Rife! and let the wretched in.” 


ar now, alas! wha lately 
Helpt the beggar and the poor!—. 
Enter !’* quo* the youth fu’ fweetly, 
While up flew the open door. 


Beggar, or what ¢lfé, fad mourner ¢ 
Enter without fear or dread ; 

Here, thank God ! there’s aye a corner 
To defend the houfelefs head t 
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« For your bairnies, ceafe repining ; 
If in life, ye’ll fee them foon.”— 
Aff he flew; and brightly fhining 


Through the dark clouds brak the moon.’ ». 8. 
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The defcription of the fcene of war is no lefs admirable than that 


of rural life— 


* Led to battle’s blood-dy’d banners, 
Waving to the widow’s moan ! 

Will faw glory’s boafted honours 
End in life’s expiring groan ! 


¢ Round Valenciennes’s ftrone waa’d cit 
oD ] 


Thick owre Dunkirk’s fatal plain, 
Will (tho’ dauntlefs) faw wi’ pity 
Britain’s valiant fons lie flain ! 


‘ Fir’d by freedom’s burning fever, 
Gallia ftrack death’s flaughtering knell 

Frae the Scheld to Rhine’s deep river, 
Britons fought—but Britons fell ! 


¢ Fell unaided! though cemented 

By the faith o’ friendfhip’s laws ;—~ 
Fell unpity’d—unlamented ! 

Bluiding in a thanklefs caufe ! 


* In the thrang o’ comrades deeing, 
Fighting foremoft o’ them a’; 

Swith ! Fate’s winged ball cam fleeing, 
And took Willie’s leg in twa: 


* Thrice frae aff the ground he ftarted, 
Thrice, to ftand, he ftrave in vain : 
Thrice, as fainting ftrength departed, 


Sigh’d—and fank ’mang heaps o’ flain,’ 


¢ Driven at laft frae poft to pillar, 
Left by friends wha ne’er prov’d true; 


Trick’t by knaves, wha pouch’d our filler, 


What could worn-out valour do? 
¢ Myriads, dark like gathering thunder, 
Burfting, fpread owre land and fea ; 
Left alane, alas! nae wonder, 
Britain’s fons ware forc’d to flee! 
* Crofs the Waal and Yffel frozen, 
Deep thro’ bogs and drifted fnaw ; 


Wounded—weak—and fpent ! our chofen 


Gallant men now faint and fa’ | 
Cait. Rev. Vox. XVII, Fun, 1796, 


R 
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© On a cart wi’ comrades bluiding, 
Stiff wi’ gore, and cauld as clay ; 
Without cover, bed or bedding, 
Five lang nights Will Gairlace lay ! 


© In a fick-houfe, damp and narrow, 
(Left behint wi’ hundreds mair) 

See Will neift, in pain and forrow, 
Watting on a bed o’ care. 

‘ Wounds, and pain, and burning fever, 
Do@tors cur’d wi’ healing art ;— 

Cur’d! alas!—but never! never! 
Cool’d the fever at his heart! 

* For whan a’ ware found and fleeping, 
Still and on, baith ear’ and late, © 

Will in briny grief lay fteeping, © 
Mourning owre his haplefs fate ! 

¢ A’ his gowden profpects vanifh’d !— 
A’ his dreams o’ warlike fame !— 

A’ his glittering phantoms banifh’d ! 
Will could think o’ nought but—hame ! 

¢ Think o’ nought but rural quiet, 
Rural labour! rural ploys ! 

Far frae carnage, bluid, and riot, 
War, and a’ its murd’ring joys.’ Pp. 16. 


Odes and Mifcellanecus Poems. By a Student of Medicine in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. 4to. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


Thefe poems are loofely and incorreétly written, and abound too © 
much with the hackneyed phrafeology of common-place poetafters. 
The firft ode concludes with the following ftanza— 
‘ For, Jane! you know that I’m another’s, 
I’ve made my ev’ry vow and oath hers ; 
Your lover, then, and I are brothers, 
(Not rivals tho’) my Jane.’ pP. 2. 


Thou and you are alfo indifcriminately ufed. 
Ode XV. to Time, begins— 
* Stay thy dread arm !—thou’rt mortal too, 
As well as me,” P. 27. 
We very much with that every poet, before he publithes his 
works, would attend a little to his grammar. 
Ode XII. to the Eagle, has thefe lines— 
* Afar, I hear thy eazlet’s cries— 
And foon:a feaft of blood, 
Borne on the heaving flood, 
Shall girge their carrion-craving matus waclean.. P. 17. 
Though 
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‘Though the author certainly poffeffes fome of the requifites to 
form a poet, yet we think he would do well to adhere to the ftudy 
of medicine, and not woo an ungrateful Mufe till time and expe- 
rience fhall fecure to him a favourable reception. 


Paffuges felefed by Diftinguifted Perfonages, on the great Literary 

Trial of Vortigern and Rowena! a Comi-Tragedy. “ Whether 

it be—or be not from the immortal Pen of Shak/peare ?”” Fol. I. 

8v0. 25. 6d. Ridgway. 1795. 

Charaéters of individuals who occupy a prominent place on the 
ftage of public life are feldom drawn with fo much accuracy as to 
give a real likenefs of the originals. The colouring is not often 
juft ;—it is either darkened by the deep fhade of malice, or receives 
an adventitious glow from the prepoffeffions of party zeal. How 
far the paflages here given are really applicable to the perfons by 
whom they are fuppofed to be feleéted, it is not for us to determine. 
Many have in themfelves the intrinfic merit of much genuine hu- 
mour and elegance of fentiment: as an example of both forts, we 
fele& the following— 


‘ Mr. B—xs. “ T knewe a bufie E/guier who confumed his 
daies in rakeing fierrie coales under the cauldron o’ the ftate to 
make hot water !—-yet had he genius, with which he fublimelie 
foared beyond human ken ! it was alfo beautiful—for it {corned to 
traverfe in a ftrait line ;—heaven blefs fuche wittes from the foule 
fiende!"’ Page 13.—-Not genuine.’ P. 33, 





‘ Countefs of Ca—tra—xmn. 


“ Aye! there’s a creature feminine, of whome 
The worlde may proudlie boaft.—With ftore of charmes 
And blandifhments that fo bedeck the fexe, 
She, from the yieldinge of her gentle harte, 
Hathe walk’d fair honour’s hand-maid ;—earlie fhunn‘*d 
The flauntinge fcenes of court parade, to acte 
The humbler duties of domeftique life. 
Simplie attired, as innocent in minde, 
With ali the fweete benevolences graced, 
Her polifh, ’came by habit fo engrained, 
That flander’s biteing file could never touch it !” 
‘Page §5.—Genuine.’ P.96. 


Oatlands; or the Transfer of the Laurel. 4 Poem. By Fokn 
O'Keeffe. 4to. is. Debrett.. 1796. 


A compliment to the duchefs of York. Reg/on, refleAing on 
the miferies by which the garland-of victory is purchafed, (we are 
glad Reafon is pleafed to be in a reflecting mood) refolwes to tran{- 
fer the laurel to Charity, or moral worth in general, which, after 
much fruitlefs fearch, is found to refide at Oatlands. We believe 
the amiable character of the lady of that place deferves every cu- 

R 2 -logium 
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logium here given her, even if it were conveyed in much better 
verfe than in this poem we are prefented with -—much worfe would 
be impofible. 


RELIGIOUS, 


The Eternal Generation of the Son of God. A Sermon preached be~ 
Sore the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday the 8th 
of November, 1795. By William, Lord Biftop of Chefer, Prin- 
cipal of Brazen-nofe College. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons, 1795. 


The fubject chofen by the preacher is one of thofe knotty points 
in theology which can hardly be difcuffed in a fingle fermon; and 
the reafoning is too clofe to be underftood by the hearers without 
the utmoft attention. We therefore prefume that his lordfhip has 
given us here only a fketch of his thoughts upon this fubjeét, which 
he propofes to fill up hereafter ina complete differtation. Mr. Haw- 
trey, in his Proof of the Divinity of Chrift, contends that ‘ Jefus is 
God, becaufe he is declared to be the Son of God;’ and that the 
term, * Son, was firft affumed when the word was made fiefh, and 
therefore that the word was not neceflarily the Son.’ This fuppofi- 
tion, Mr, Hawtrey conceives, will remove many difficulties ; but the 
bifhop very properly obferves, that, if it does remove difficulties, it 
really does contradic the doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son; and the difputants are therefore at iffue upon this point. Js 
thé do&trine of th¢eeternal generation of the Son of God a doétrine of 
the {criptures and of the catholic church, or is it not? and if it is the 
dodtrine of the {criptures, how is it to be reconciled with the doc- 
trine of the equality of the fon to the father? The learned bifhop 
lays down a mode for inveftigating thefe two queftions,—an atten- 
tion, on thefe points, to the old teftament, to the gofpels, to the 
writings of the apoftles, and to thofe of the earlier fathers. This 
mode of invettigation we conceive no one better qualified to under- 
take than the learned bifhop: and we might almoft venture to fay, 
that the public has a reafonable ground of expectation that it may 
foon be favoured with the fruit of his labours. The outline of his 
Jordthip’s opinion, as far as the limits of his difcourfe permitted, we 
fhall givein his own words— 

‘ In the mean time let it be premifed, that the very expreflion, 
er term, Son, obvfoufiy implies, in its proper fenfe, a natural, not 
an occafional relation, or an acceffory title, which can only be un- 
derftood when the term is exprefsly fo qualified by other terms of 
the context, or the known circumttances of the fubjec fo defcribed. 

‘ I believe, moreover, I fhall afume no more than what will be 
found ftri@ly and accurately juft, if I affert, that the firft and ob- 
vious fenfe in all the paflages of the new teftament, wherein our 
Jord is-mentioned as Son of God, either directly by a voice from 
heaven, or by himfelf, or by his apoftles; if I affert, that the firft 


and obvious fenfe of all thefe pallages, except perhaps one only, 
t implies- 
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implies his filial relation to the Father, antecedently to his incarna- 
tion, when the word became flefh; paflages thefe fo numerous, 
that, uncontradicted and unoppofed as they are by any other parts 
of fcripture, it may well feem wonderful, that the fubject, confi- 
dered upon the evidence of fcripture, could ever afford a queftion.’ 
P. 10. 

His lordfhip proceeds to commetit upon various paflages of 
fcripture in fupport of his opinion: but Mr. Hawtrey will hardly 
admit the interpretation ; and we muft confefs that feveral of thein 
appeared to us to be {trained into the fervice. But perhaps this is 
owing to his lordfhip not having precifely defined what he meant by 
the words ‘ eternal generation,’—as, till that is done, the contending 
parties are not likely to come to a thorough underftanding: and, 
without any imputation on the orthodoxy of either, the one may, 
in the eftimation of the other, be fliding into the Arian herefy, 
whilft the other feems to be defending an opinion which borders on 
the notion of a plurality in the godhead. 

We agree entirely with his lordfhip, that there is an impropriety 
in ufing the phrafe ‘ only-begotten word :’ but his interpretation of 
a verfe in the firft chapter of the epiftle to the Hebrews cannot be 
admitted without farther explanation. * When he bringeth in the 
firft begotten into the world, that is (according to his lordfhip) 
when he who before had the relation of firft begotten, was made 
incarnate in the world.’ 

On his lordfhip’s account of the Nicene creed, we might exprefs. 
fome doubts: but as it is probable that the prefent difcourfe will 
excite Mr. Hawtrey to a clofer examination of his opinions, or 
that his lordfhip will give a fuller explanation of his doétrine, we 
fhall referve the hints which have occurred to us, till their refpec- 
tive writings are laid before the public. 


Ecclefaftical Eftablifiments Detrimental ta a State. Written in 
England. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1793. 


This pamphlet is written with energy of ftyle, and contains fome 
unpleafant truths; but in reference to its main argument, it abounds 
with fophiftry, betrays an utter mifconception of the fubjeé, 
and much of mifreprefentation. 

What ftatement can be more difcordant to fact than that in the 
following ‘paflage? or what refleétion lefs proper ? 


‘ The old practice of eftablifhing only one mode, and obliging 
perfons who may not approve of it, to give their fupport to it, 
and leaving them to fupport any other which they may prefer, 
is barbarous aad mifchievous indeed! It is w orthy only of the dark 
ages, and it is one of the darkeft parts of them. It is not for a mo- 
ment to be fuppofed, that fuch a plan would ferioufly enter into the 
contemplation of enlightened legiflators. Unlefs it were from fub- 
miffion to the afcendency of prieftcraft, or compliance with the pre- 
judices of the people.’ ». 12. 


How 
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How often muft we repeat that this notion refpecting tithe is both 
erroneous and unjuft? Whether a diffenter be a land-owner or 
tenant, where any occupation is chargeable with tithe, he has pur- 
chafed or rents no more than nine parts of that which he holds. 
Hence, though the compenfation for the tenth be referved as an ee- 
clefiaftical ftipend, not a fix-pence of it does the diffenter contribute; 
and as to vicarial tithes, the confideration for which they were fub- 
ftituted, is much more than their value :—not to mention, that in 
_ both cafes, where a compofition takes place, the occupier has, from 
the clergyman, a beneficiary contract. 


The Gofpel Miffion ; or the Teftimony of the Spirit, effential ro the 
Impofttion of Hands: a Sermon, Preached before the Lord Bifhop 
of London, and the Candidates for Holy Orders, at the General 
Ordination, holden by his Lordfip in the Chapel of Fulham Pa- 
lace, Fume 21, 1795. By Fohn Owen, A. M. 800. 15. Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1796. 

The text of this fermon is taken from Rom. x. §. * How can they 

preach, except they be fent ?? 
It is freely allowed that this difcourfe is far from being deftitute 
of ingenuity. We muft, however, though reluctantly, confefs that 
it is no lefs pregnant with affeétation. As a compofition, it is 
greatly over-laboured. Combinations of difcordant quotations, 
incongruity of figures, and a pompous inanity of expreflion, indi- 
cate in the writer a prodigal fancy, unfubdued by the curb of dif- 
cipline and judgment. In any fpecies of writing, fuch qualities 
muft difguft; how incongruous then are they to the fubject in 
queftion ! 

| N O V E’L 6&6. 

Theodore Cyphon: or, the Benevelent Few: a Novel. 3 Vols. By 
George Walker, Author of the Houfe of Tynian, Sc. 12mo. Qs. 
Sewed. Crofby. 1796. 

This very tragical novel is well written ; and the characters are 
forcibly delineated, though feveral of them are rather overcharged. 
We difcover in Shechem, the benevolent Jew, an exa& copy of the 
Ifraelite in Mr. Cumberland’s comedy; and we alfo can trace a 
fimilitude in many parts to Mr. Godwin's Caleb Williams. The 
work however is well calculated to fhow the undue power of rank 
and wealth to opprefs and to deftroy the poor, and will afford the 

reader much entertainment, particularly if he be fond of gloomy 

f{cvenes, and can derive pleafure from tales of murder, violation, pas 
rental tyranny, and public execution. 


The Magnanimous Amazin ; or, Adventures of Therefia, Barone/s 
Van Hoog, With Anecdotes of other eccentric Perfons. 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Sewed. Vernor and Hood. 17096. 

A novel, {aid to be tranflated from the Dutch, and which is pre- 
fented to us as a favourable {pecimen of Dutch literature. 


The 
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The editor has either been unfortunate in his feleétion, or the 
phlegmatic republicans are better calculated for commercial fpecu- 
lation than to excurfe in the regions of fancy. 

The work confifts of a number of adventures, unconneéted and 
epifodical,—many of them extravagant, all uninterefting, and few 
probable. 

The Sorrows of Edith; or, the Hermitage of the Gliffs: a Deferip- 
tive Tale, founded on Facts. By Mrs. Burke, Author of Ela, 
or Delufions of the Heart, He. 2 Vols. t2mo. 68. Sewed. 
Crofby. 1796. 

Though the ftory of this novel is very confufed, we yet allow it 
to poffefs confiderable merit. The incidents are various and inter- 
efting, the fentiments in general juft and benevolent, and the ftyle 
is eafy and corre&t. Amongft the numberlefs fheets of flimfy non- 
fenfe and heavy narrative in works of this kind, which we are 
doomed to read, it is fome confolation when we can find any 
fymptoms of literary excellence or inventive genius to recompenfe 
our labour. 


Clementina Bedford. A Novel. In Letters and Narrative. | By 
FJ. JF. Cambon, Author of Letters and Converfations, 12mo, 35. 
Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

A tame, uninterefting ftory, little calculated either to touch the 
heart or captivate the fancy. 


The laughable Adventures of Charles and Lifette; or, the Beards. 
To which is added, the Strolling Student. 8vo. 25.6d. Sewed. 


Vernor and Hood. 1796. 
The humour of this work confifts in grofs ribaldry and licentious 
defcription. 
LA W. 


Cafes, explanatory of the Rules of Evidence, before Committees of 
Ele&ion of the Houfe of Commons. Compiled from the Reports of 
the Trials of controverted Elections before fuch Committees. By 

| TLE. Tomlins, of the Inner Temple, Barrifier. 8vo. 45. Boards, 

Longman. 

The triais of controverted elections form a very important {pe- 
cies of litigation; and their proceedings have been reported by 
fome of the moft intelligent characters at the bar. Thefe reports 
confifting of many volumes, and being therefore chiefly confined 
to the ufe of the ‘legal profeflion,—Mr, Tomlins has prefented the 
public with a compendious and valuable felection of cafes, where 
material and leading points of evidence have been difcuffed and de- 
termined. Members of the houfe of commons, who may be bal- 
lotted to ferve on eleétion committees, will, in our opinion, find 


this publication peculiarly ufeful. 
wee MISCEL- 











Mowrury CaTarecues, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Apprentice’s Companion; or, Advite to a Bey, upon being bound 
Apprentice; and for his Conduf during his Apprenticehip. By 
R. L. Mafler of the Orphan Working School. 12mo. 6d, 
Button. 1795. 

© The author of this very humble effort is free to declare that he 

knows no better reafon to urge in defence of his attempt, than that 
ftrong foli¢itude’ which he feels for the welfare of the rifing gene- 
ration in that perilous ftate upon which they enter, when put out 
apprentice.’ 


Such a motive certainly demands our approbation ; but this we 
are by no means prepared to extend to the work itfelf, which is 
too dry and unintecrefting to attract the attention of juvenile readers. 


Hints to Frefimen, from a Member of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
12mo. 13. Booker. 1796. 


The author of this bagatelle tells us in the Preface— 

Reader, if you have opened my little work with a hope of dif- 
covering in it—Direétions for playing the games of whift and faro— 
Inftructions in the management of dogs and horfes—Proofs of the 
imexpediency of lectures and tutors—or A catalogue of Cambridge 
kind ones, with fuggeftions for the cure of a fafhionable difeafe— 
clofe it quickly. You I have not addreffed, for you, methinks, are 
graduated—in what {chool I need not fay.’ P. 3. 


There are fome ftrokes of humour, and ufeful fenfible remarks, 
in thefe Hints. 


Sentiments on Eloquence, in a Letter, adereffed to Efq.- of 
Gray’s Inn. By a Gentleman of Shrophire. 8vo. 15. Long- 
man. 1795. 


There is no information conveyed in this pamphlet that we think 
of greater importance to the public then that it*is the laft time this 
gentleman of Shropfire means to appear before them in the character 
of an author. 


An Addrefs to Sympathy. 8vo, is. sStace.- 1796. 

This appears to be the production of a female pen, and is evi- 
dently written with a benevolent intention: but we fear that the 
evils of the poor and oppreffed part of fociety, which fhe feclingly 
laments, can never be effectually removed but by.a general refoy- 
_ tation of the fyftern. 





